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On Tuesday night, after midnight, the 
people of this city were Aroused by the ery that 
the City was on The ize caught from 
some remains of ‘ire-works whieh had been dis- 
charged from the tep of the building. Shortly 
after midnicht, the fire was detected by the bell- 
rinzer, who tried to the bell, but was batied-: 
by the smoke and heat. The reporter of the 7tmes, 
the nearest newsp Aper ottice, thus describes the 
scehe: 

“In a few minutes the east face of the c lock cracked, 
and with a considerable explosion the fhaimies burst out, 
Five mivutes aft.r, the front face of fell out, 
and from appearances it was too hot for the bell-ringer 
to stay near the bell, ee 1, H wii bet remembered, hung 
in acupola in the rear of the large tower, and at some 
distance from it... Up ths time seareély a dozen fire- 
men had ascended root of the building, and asingle 
Nota bell was r.nging 
—the central alarm failing. th rowes ouly the telegraph 
to communicate the u. ws to tite distant or cvcn the near- 


est stations. 


* At ten minytes to on, the frst stroke of an engine's 
brakes were heard, by which time the ilimes were burst- 
ing out of all si.tes of the tower and from the ceutral 
window of the upper story of the ma:n building. Tie 
stream was directed into this w coatiie but it was a small 
one. 

** As the flames climbed up to the top of the Capel: r. it 
was curious to observe birds fitting around it. acd past 
our windows. circling nearer to the five, then darting off 
again affrighted. The red-hot hands of the clock, anda 
long bolt that helped to support it, fell about this time, 
shying through the air. One of them struck tlre Hall 
roof clo-e by a fireman's feet, but did net hart him. At 
one o'clock the statue of Justice stood surrounded aud 
wrapt like a martyr in the flames. The balances a min- 
ute after whirled around and fell. Then she glowed as 


if made of iron, and at 1:15 teil with a crash through the 


tower. The falling of the clock was not noticed in the 
confusion. By this time a rope had been hitched to the 
bell-clapper, and a general alarm was sounded, which in 
a few minutes was responded to by the arrival of several 
engines. 

* The illumination at this time paled all that the pre- 
ceeding evening had seen. The ornamental heads that 
surmounted the columns around .the tower scowled in 
the light; and nothing but the skeietan of the whole 
stricture remained.’ There were no clouds in the sky, 
but from our window not a star was to be seen. At 1.40 
a rocket from the roof of the City Hall shot up awiys, 
but twisting, turned off and exploded. Several Roman 
ca'idies went off at a still ater hour, giving evidence that 
fire-works had been left around carelessly after the illu- 
mination. At 1:35 the greater part of th: tow r fell in. 

* As it was falling, seven birds flew almost within the 
burning skeleton. The gilded eagle on the pole in front, 
and a corner of the bell-tower, were now all that remained 
on fire above the roof. Jt was alter tiie fall that one 
engine managed to throw a full stream almost up to the 
eagle, and the centre of the flames, seeming for a while 
to put them out.” 


About three o’clock the flames were finally sul- 
dued by the persevering e:orts of the firemen. 
When daylight broke it was discovered that the 
cupola and part of the roef adjoining were destrov- 
ed, but that the flames had done comparatively no 
damage to the interior of the building. The whole 
injury, it is expected, will he covered by an outlay 
of 330,00). No lives were lost. 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

In order to satisfy the universal demand. for informa- 
tion on the subject of the Atlantic Telegraph, we soared 
publish with next number of the Weekly an 

ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH SUPPLEMENT, 
ef sixteen pages—price Five Cents—which will contain all 
the information that any one can desire on the subject, 


“together with the following, among other illustrations: | 


I. AN ADMIRABLE PORTRAIT Or W. FIEp, 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Il. A oF PrRorrssor Morse, 
anv PLANS or nis MENT. 
Ill. A Picture or Tue Iivcues In- 
STRUMENT BY WHICH TUR WILL Prob- 
ABLY BE WORKED, “ITH Description: ALso 
Pictures or Bains’, liovse’s, anp TUE 
ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS. 
IV. Severar lictures tur LaYiIne 
OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND (ABLE. 
Tue TeLecrara PLaTeav, aND OW THE 
CABLE WAS LAID ON IT, WITH A FULL AND 
CLEAR ACCOUNT. 
VI. PLAN SNOWING A SECTION THE BoTTom or 
THE ATLANTIC. AND EXP:AINING WHY THE 
CABLE WAS LAID WHERE IT Is. 
VII. oF Kes 
ING APPARATUS. WHICH ALONE. THE 
Drer SFA CAN BE >OUNDED, WITH LxPLa- 
NATION. 
VIII. Tas Atvantic Trirerarn Casie. witn 
BORIPTION; THE ‘NEWFOUNDLAND (ABLE; 
THE ABLE BETWEEN (/RYORDNESS AND THT 
HAGUE; THE CABLE ACROSS MISssIssir- 
PI; THE CABLE BETWEEN DOVER AND 
TEND. ETO., ETC 
1X. OF THE VOYAGE OF THT ‘* 
NON AND NIAGARA’ TO THE LENDEZVOUS, 
AND TUE STORM ON THE WV AY. 
X. -P.1cinG THE CABLE IN Mrp OCEAN. 
XI. or THE AGAMEMNON™ IN TUB FEAR- 
FCL 
XII. Vorrzatt or Mn. F-verrrt, PLANS OF HIS 
PAYING OUT INSTRUMENT. 
AIT. A fortratr or Tur Governor oF NEWFOUND- 
LAND. A-BIOGAPHICAL “EETCIL 
AT T cOUNS, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
BANE. 
XV. A STEW OF Ray, witn 
SCRIPTION 
XVI A View: ov Trixiry Bay, 
WITH | Escuiprion. 
XVII. Porreatt or Carraix Virpsox or tur Ni- 
AGAZRA.”" 
XVUL Picruge or THE at NEw Yorg 


XIX. ALLsGory oF THE ATLANTIC CALE. 
XX. CALiGaTURES OF THE MAN Wo WOULDN T 
_LIEVE IN THE CABLE —OFr leown, LE- 
FORB AND AFTER, ETC. 
Together with Mr. Field's Journal, and a copious sind 
accurate history of the whole enterprise, down to the 
present moment. 
The whole for Five Cents. 


\ 


THE FIRST TRAN SATLANTIC . 
MEss SAGES. 

ERILAPS it was foolish to expect that the 

In€ssases Wiich were to betwe the 
Qrecn and the President any Wiser 
or more brilli.ni than other peo; | 
But this was cer-ainly the general beict LEv- 
ery body felt sacisied that two such poientates, 
on such an ceca ion, Would transinit sentences 
Worthy of being preserved in letters of gold. 
And every body now admits that the messages 
which were sen: were not worth tue labor they 
cost the telezraphlisis in sendi:.g them over the 
transathintic wire. 

Tiiere is this to be sail in favor of her Ma- 
jesiv’s. [fit is not brilli cnt, or original, or even 
strictly grammatical, 
absolniecly silly. It tells us nothing that we did 
not know before; but it does not tell us any 
thing that we can dispute ordeny. If it rouses 
no euthusiasm, it excites no derision. It being 
generally undersiood here and elsewhere that 
the Queen is a sane woman, peo) le: are not 


le’s m 


“thrown into paroxysms of any kind on being 


told that she felt a deep interest in the success 
of the teleraph enterprise, or that the wire will 
prove a new bond of union between two kindred 
nations. If she had not felt an interest, or had 


not seen that the wire would prove a bond of 


union, she would have been a simple i.iot. 
Sull, under the circumstances, considering the 
staid formalities which charac:erize roval co.iris, 


and tiie novelty of her Majesty's posiiion, it may 


be as safe, as well as charitable, to conclude 
that she might have found it difficult to iidite 
a message that would have been proper wiihout 
being commonplace. 

Tie resident occupied very different ; round. 
He was untrammeled by courtly etiquetie. Ile 
was trained to the use of the diplomatic pen. 
The experience of a lifetime had develoj ed his 
faculties to the highest dezree.. If there lives 
a man who mizht be expected to say the right 
thing in the right place, that man is James 
Buchanan. Yet we are bound to say that his 
reply to the Queen's fnessaze is not only as 
commonplace and dull as the royal Letter iseif, 


but is—what that is not—actuaily 


silly and impertineut. 

The congfatulations on the suecess of the 
cable, aad the hopes that it wi il prove an ally 
to civilization, reli zion, and commerce, were 
matters of course. ‘Lhe vist of the Pre-ident's 
message is in the concluding lines, in which lie 


it is not linpertinent or 


expresses the wish that all nations would unite: 


-in a declaration that the cable shall be kept 


neutral in the event of future wars. It is using 
mild language to say.that this sentence is as 
oftfeusive to reason as to good tasie. The fu- 


ture governance of the cable, in an internaiion- . 


al pointef view and ja the coutingency of war, 
is\clearly a matter of international liw, to be 
a usted by statesmen and seitied in treaties. 
‘lo seize the present moment to forces tue sub- 
ject on the Queen's notice, and to try tv extort 
from her some political pledge or order on the 
is like asking your host to lend you 
vuen you are drinki: Lis claret cover 
his mahogany. The President might as wel 
have slipped iato his reply an aritul quesuon 
about Central Aimerica or the anucxauon of 
Vancouver's Island. 
place for ail things; and the moincut of liearty 
enthusiasm which marked the success of the 
cable was certaialy not the tine to atiempt to 
entrap the Queen into diplomatic concessions. 
But the taste which prom) ted the remark 1s 
even less singular than the filacy which un- 
derlies it. Where are the nations \hich are to 
concur in a declaration that the cable siiall be 
neutral? One end of the exble rests in Ireland 


subject, 1 
money 


_—British territory ; the other in Newfoundland 


—lLritish te:ri:ory; the midule in two thousand 
fathoms water. Whereabouts are the ‘iations” 
to cxercis2 auth ority over it? Suppose Irauce 
and Russia areée to Mr. Buchanan's proposal ; 
what willa bushel of their declarations be worth? 
They might as wal declare that, in the event of 
war, the New York and Washington line should 
be neutral; or that, in the like continzency, the 
New Yo rk Ceutral Railway should be free to all 
belligerents. Mr. Buchanan might as w Al issue 
2 declaration in reference to the neutrality of a 
high road in Germany as any forei.n uation, 
save only Great Britain, in regurd to this* foccan 
telezraph. 

We hope and trust 
arise in which the exclusively “geiged cuntroi of 
the wire can } rove incouvenient to this couutry. 


We should be glad io hear had 


formally pledged herself never to monopo.ize 
the line, or to take a cf it to our preju- 
dice. But we are sorry that the subject’should 
have been opened in the in ugural message, and 
more sorry still that it should have been o, cned 
in a manser that ean hardiy fail to provoke ihe 


There is and a. 


that no cecasion will ever 


‘Tidicule of the keen-witted publicists of Europe. 


Seriously against business. 


ery drawing-room, 


BUSINESS PRO: ‘PECTS. 

Timm season is now far enough advanced to 
warrant calculations with-recgard. to the fall 
crops and the fail trade.” ‘The prospects of 
neither are very cheering. 

It seems.pretty certain that the fall crop of 
breadstutis will fall short by about 25 per cent. 
of the crop of last year, and this though a con- 
siderably increased arca of laud has been this 
year laid under cultivation. In many parts of 
the West, as in Iowa anil the vicinity, the crops’ 
have suffered severely from excessive rains and 
inundasns. Nor is this tle wurst. Luiepe 
havin. fuil crops, the price of grain is low, and 
ihe gain to the farmer wil be reduced more 
than 25 percent. Had the loss occurred alter 
®.series of prosperous years it might have been 
borne more cheerfaily than it cain be now—suc- 
eveding as it does the di-asirous fall of 1557. 
‘The ouly poiat from which any comfort fur the 
farmer can be derived is the cheapuess of trans- 


pout. ition, Waich flows fromthe intense compe- 


tition among ys railways.and canals. Produce 
can be sent trom the Wes? to the sea-board more 
cheaply at iene than at any former time. 

It is understood that a couple of weeks 2.0 
the Government at Washington anticipated a 
revival ja-tiade this fall, and fondly hoped to 
see such an increase in the custums revenue as 
would enable the ‘Treasury to dispense With the 
s-cond half of the twenty million loan. It is 
now clear enou_h that these hopes will not be 
reslized. ‘ihough the city-is fall of Western 
merchants, caution on both sides 18 operating 
The shoriness of 
the crops warns the country dealer to restrict 
his purchases; the revulsion has shaken tlie 
faith of the city merchant in all couniry cus- 
tomers. It is probable that between the two 
the sales of merchandise in this city will be 
smaller this fall than they have been for years. 

We must wait a little louger for the revival. 
Next year, if ail goes right, trade will. be re- 
stored to its od channels, and the country will 
be all the betier for having waited, 


AN EXCEPTION TO A GENERAL RULE. 
We are assured by a’correspondent that in 


| the censure lately passed in these columns on 


the United. States Consuls in the Kast we did 
injury to M. de Leon, United States Consul at 
Jerusalem. -We are told that M. de Leon is 
an active, energetic man, a conscicniious 
ofligial: We are very happy to hear it. He 
will shine the brighter by contrast with his fel- 
low-consuls. That the United States Consu's 

throughout the Exst, and in many parts of u- 
rope.as well, are, as a-rule, neither fitted by 
their character nor adapted by their education 
or habits to render useful service to American 
commerce or American citizenstravelin, abroad ; 
that many of them owe to the American flag 
impunity trom due punishment for grievous ¢f- 
fenses} that many are notoriously vicious; -dis- 
honest, cowardly, and worthless; finally, that 
they are, as a rule, as sore a diszrace to the 
American Name as even the attach s to our 
foreign embassies, every honest and intelli- 
gent traveler will bear witness. If M. de Leon 
be an exception, so much the better for him 
and for us. 


BRADY’S PORTRAITS. 

Wa have to acknowledge the receipt of an 
exe-Hent photograph, of Senator Seward from 
Mr. Brady, the -photegrapher. of New 
York and Washington. Mr. Brady's photo- 
graphs of celebrated will soon har, g in ev- 
They are ine. works of art, 
and wonderful Lkenesses. 


A-PEEP AT SARATOGA. | 
SARATOGA, 1S, 1858. 

Seruvy the Journal of Civdiza ion should inform 
its numerous readers as io the state and progress 
of our vivilization in this the most famous and fash- 
ionable watering-; lace of the New World. I have 
been here for a brief space, and have jotted down 
a few.things for your columns. 3 

“The United States” holds on to its prestige of 
fashion. Many of the Upper Ten are there, and 
many who rise to the surface of society, as does the 
froth to the top of the fermenting vat. Trench 
cooks ¢o there as counts, and pretty milliners pass 
for daughters of millionaires; and bushy-lipped 
barlers have been known to pass for Southern bar- 
risters 
its portivoes, about eight o’clock in the evening, 
give you some charming views of fashions and at- 
titudes! 
ed -onie of chose men and women as they have de- 
formed themselves, they would brave all the rig- 
ors of-Arctic seas even with the faint hope of get- 
ting rid of the humps behind, and-of the protuber- 
ances before, and of the peculiar bend and leer of 
a dandy, fresh from the barber, when addressing a 
fair lady! And if a common-sense bachelor could 
only sce, as L saw, a young widow of New. York 
dressed for a faney ball so as to represent Madame 
Pomp: dour, and standi.g for exhibition for half 
an Lour in the parlor, like the wax women in 
Broadway windows, his astonishment would be 
usedup! There would be at least one woman in 
the world be would not want for a wife! The 
lumerifiz Madame R , With her train of artists 
in the singing and dancing professions, is sadly 
missed from the front portico. She was an insti- 


‘that it can net even run down hill. 


.people that 


© Tip Top Louse 


‘the people wished to hear!! 


A walk through its parlors and around - 


Oh! if the God of Nature had only form- 


tution of Saratoga in the month of and 
who now, rules ** Queen, of the Slay’? 1 could not 
discover, unless it was-a certain widow, most in- 
telligent, agregal le, dnd natural,-of, Washington 
Square. If she was not queen she ought te be. 
Union, and Congress Halis are now, as they have 
always been, the resorts of the more sober and sub- 
stantial Visitors, whose good sense and, manners, 
like their cash, are always current. Inthe parlors 


and porticoes of these Halls you meet with minis . 
ters, lawyers, judges, 


governors, and men of sense 
and wealth, with their wives and daughters, who 
need neii her gay plumagemor livericd servants to 
get them into goodsociety. They-are in it already, 
and neither pretense nor gilding would be of any 
use tothem. It would be like gilding the gold or 
plating the silver, And it is quite réfreshing to 
see the wives and daughters of such as simple as 
possible, while Vrs, 2arvnu and-her daughters, 
fram the Fifth Avenue, are swelled to the dimén- 
sions of the famous umbrella of Daniel Lambert, 
minus Daniel himself. Their bodies are to their 
skirts what the handle was to the said umbrella. 

There is one sight quite painful to witness in 
these saloons of Saratoga, to which I can only al- 
lude. Some years since I inquired who certain. 
ladies were who were seen promenading on all oc- 
casions with any variety of gentlemen, sometimes 
with one on either hand, with whom they kept ap 
a most voluble and apparently exciting conversa- 
tion. IT was told they were widows, and: young 
lidies of a certain age, in‘search of purtuers. I 
have seen these same ladies going the samme founds 
within a few days, and apparently as young and. 
as singular as ever. I regretted their want of 
success; but they may yet hope; as their blushes 
are as fresh, and their hair as black, and their teeth 
as white, and their forms even more craceful than- 
they were on the first day Isuw them. It would 
really seem as if the fabled fountain whose waters 
rejuvinated had Leen discover d, as gray-lieaded 
men and wemen have almost entirely disappeared. 
The time has come when age p'ows no wrinkles, 
and lets the hair alone; when it is simply a preju- 
dice, not to be regarded, save when it becc mes so. 
violent as to affect the eyes and the knees. None 
die now of age—they only die when the stream 
of life, like the Taunton waters, Lecomes so feeble 
You may be 
certain ee progress of civilization is wonderful in 
our day 

A nai as to daithes side ef things in Saratoga. 
Many-mimisters I have seen there, the very orna- 
ments of the Church and of the hind. And sev- 
eral di-courses have I heard to crowded audiences, 
most deeidedly of the right ring. 
is the place of all others for ministers:to preach the 
simple Gospel. 
of place there, when peoy le are half filled with Cone | 
gress. And so are sermons an heur long when the 
house is crowded and the thermometer at 90°. The 
hear‘these once never desire to hear 
them again. Dut there are scme ministers of the 
‘Paney & ck” order pho go there who leave tra- 
ditions behind them of these, gmall in stat- 
ure, but of towering pretensions, who carries about 
copies of his own portrait, an a hangs them from | 
“to Saratoga, we were informed, 
sent a request to o e of the pastors that he might 
be permitted to preach in the morning, as he had 
a sermon which he wished to preach and many of 
The sermon was a 
splendid failure—a much ado about nothirig—and 
is yet laughed at as “the Spread Fagle Sermon,” 
as a puerile exhibition of vanity. (The fewer such 
‘** swelled heads,”’ as they call them in Kentucky, 
preach in Saratoga the better. They use the pul- 
pit as certain venders of quack remedies do the 
rocks along our railway s—to advertise themselves! 
They are minis:ers to- their own vanity. |. 

[ saw another cleric there whose picture, if tru- 
ly drawn, might be a means of grace to the youn- 
gerclergy. ile was quite tall, quite thin, narrow 
between the temples, rather low in the forehead, 
weak in the knees, buttoned to his: hin, with: a cross 
dimgling on his breast , Which might be seen through 
an aperture left for the purpose in the buttoning 
of the coat. Ile had, Lesides, a good nose of his 
own, which was surmounted by ulmost invisille 
spectacles. He had a quick -step,'‘a most patron- 
izing air, and a way which seemed to say, ‘*I am 
more holy than thou!” thought I could guess 
his tribe; but to be certain | asked, ** Who is 
that?” “Oh!” said one who knew, w ith a smile, 
‘‘he is a Puseyite priest, recently come home, w ho 
thinks you are all wrong unless found in the path 


of which Dr Pusey is chief keeper, | and to the door 


of which he holds one of the keys.” I thought as 
much from his appearance and regimentals. Such 
men are all cast inthe same mould. I have never 
scen one with a finely-formed head, with a broad, 
expansive furehead. They seem all to have beer 
originally designed for milliners, but were spoiled 
in the process of making. Whata pity they were ! 

A word as to another side of things in Saratoga. 
I mean the-prayer-meetings at nine in the morning. 


They formed the most delightful services of the - 


kind that I ever attended. ‘They continue but for 
one hour. There all Protestants meet to sing, to 
exhort one another to love and good works, to nar- 

rate the goodness of God to the various branches 
of the Church all over the land, and to pray. In 
these services may be heard the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,. Episcopalian, Lutheran—gov- 
ernurs, judges, lawyers, ministers, merchants, ne- 
chanics—all speaking the same language and unit- 
ing in the same supplications before the same God. 


- Never did we seé¢ on earil. a more delightful tvpe 


of the Church in heaven. It is worth a yisit to 
Saratoga to attend one of those meetings of prayer. 

There are two classes of people that may well 
afford to go to Saratoga, First, invalids—the wa- 
ters are fine, purifying, and invigorating. Con- 
gress is the most wenderful spring known ; and it 
is only one of many of varying qualities, all of 
which would be wonderful in the absence of the 
Congress. Secondly, sensible people — fools and 
pretenders are soon discov ered. The people there 
seem to find out every y thing about every body; 


And Saratoga 


Metephysical disqvisitions are out ~ 
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and they love to reveal the-wéak points: of those 
who think they may pretend to be sensible because 
they keep a servant in livery. Were larich dunce, 
I would sport my trappings on tlie east end -of 
Long ‘Island, or down toward the mouth of the 
. Delaware, where I would be admired by the isno- 
rané*..but I would never go to Saratoga, “ Why 
not 2” vou ask. I will reply by narrating an. inci- 
dent. “Who,” said [, pointing to a large lady 
dressed in richest stvle,-her arms, breast, lingers, 
and head splendid with gold and. diamonds, ** vv.h0 
is that lade?” ‘She is the wite of a successful 
mechanic,” was the reply, ‘‘ who made money by 
speculations, Like some trees, suc.is only valu- 
able for her bark; aud she is as ignorant as she is 
fat.” How have you found out her ignorance ?” 
I asked. Why, I heard her say a little time azo 
to her husband, ‘ John, why hain’t ye told Dick to 
have round the carriage, the children am sick for 
aride.’” I was satisfied. I would advise dunces, 
however numerous may be their dollars, to keep 
away from Saratoga, unless they desire their fame 
spread over the country. VIATOR. 


‘THR LOUNGER. 


THE JUBILEE. 

NEVER has typography been so excited. Nev- 
er have foremen been so pt_to their wits’ ends to 
devise imposing headings for the incredible news. 
Never have the newspapers so seemed to shout and 
emit jubilant war-whoops in print as. during the 
last few days... The state of things must carry off 
the news-boys by hundreds. It is a kind «f per- 
petual extra—an eternally freshest and last edi- 
tion. Never, certainly, since the newspaper has 
beep the important institution into which a few 
ve ''s have developed it, has it been the expression 
of such universal and profound joy as at the tri- 
the Telegraph. 

But vainly the largest, and longest, and black- 
est, and most Old En-lish and German Text type 
‘toils after the theme it to‘celebrate. Vainlt 
(ueens and Presidents exchange messages, and all 

-the orators in all the towns and villag:s of the 
continent unchain their most ungovernable rhet- 
orice. 
. ets sing, and aldermen dine, and fire-works sputter, 
and sweet ghimes peal out at-noon, The thought 
of the mystic victory over time and space achieved 
in the realm of darkness and silence and death—in 
the green vaults of otlivion—is no more to be ex- 
pressed than the mind’s delight in its own thought 
—than the soul’s joy in the consciousness of its Im- 
mortality. 


This triumph is another bead téld- upon the ro-" 


sary of human power—anoiher proud’ assertion of 
the supremacy of man over the creation—another 
sugyestion of his divine origin, Man is the ?’rince 
Fortunatus of the fairy tale—the Aladdin who owns 
the lamp—the athiete whose feet are shod with 
@wiftness to outrun the winds. Steam made half 
of fairy lore a part of daily experience ; electricity 
completes the work, and makes the Arabian Nights 
historical prophecy. With what reverential pride 
sang the saintly George Herbert, of whom. Mr. 


George Duyckinck has lately given us ‘so admira+ 


bie a biogr&phy : 
“ For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow: 
Nething we sce but means our good, 
As our delight or as our treasure, 
The, whole is either our cupboard of food | 
Or cabinet of pleasure.” 


D..C., Aurust, 1855. 
‘My prar Lovncer,—Permit me to send You 
the following for your approval or disapproval. 
‘Yours lovingly, AGricoLA 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
“Onr sires fonght on many a bloody field, 
Long years ago, to conquer independence 
From Mother England, and refused to yicid 
Though threatened often with her direst vengeance. 
And now our Cyrus binds us to her faster 
_ By one small rope which nothing can dissever; 
Another Field, at last, with no disaster, 
Unites us to our Mother—Ict us hope forever!" 


THE MESSAGES. 

For two people to make a how, shake hands, 
and say ‘‘ How d’you do?” with the whole world 
looking on, breathlessiy expectant of.some august 
burst of eloquence, is a trying situationgor a mod- 
est man and woman, Nothing they can*possil ly 
say will in the slightest degree satisfy the morbid 
expectation of the spectators. The anticipation is 
akin to that with which neophytes approach Ni- 
agara. They look to see an ocean pouring in va-e, 
pory vastness and splendor out of the skv; and 
when they see a river falling over a precipice there 
is almost an ache of disappointment. | 

For many months it has been known that the 
first messages over the ecean-wire would be the 
mutual salutations of the President and the Queen. 
So when the cable was really laid, and the burst 
of joy that hailed it was somewhat spent, there fol- 
lowed the delay in transmitting intelligible com- 
munications, and the feyerish interest of the peo- 
ple in the probable messages of the two heads of 
nations. When the imperfect report of the Queen’s 
arrived ‘t required all the jubilant good-manners 
inspired by such a phenomenal occasion to prevent 
a feeling that the good fraternal results of the tel- 
egraph had been partially paralyzed by the formal 

- and frigid courtesy of the Queen. But when the 
day brought the completion of the greeting, it was 
so dignified¥and hearty and appropriate that all 
hard feeling immediately vanished. 

-The response of the President is not so happy. 
Especially the last clause, which alludes to hostil- 
ities, is unfortunate. ‘The occasion is one of per- 
fect amity. The two nations, kindred in blood 
and language and civilization, grasp hands under 
the sea. It is an act of intimate friendship, an 
embrace in which every thought of possille differ- 

ence is smothered. Why, then, speak of fighting ? 


Vainly editors vent leaded leaders, and po- , 


Why, in the very moment: of congratulation, rec- 
ognize the possivility of becoming enemics ? 
Lesides, the request is one hardly likely to be 
heeded. As Jong as ‘¢ all nations of Christendom” 
occasionally co to war, they will tax their ingenu- 
ity ‘to injure their foes to the ulimost—for what is 
War but tiie attempt of one nati n iv coerce anoth- 
er by meais indicted upon persons and 
property then, is war with the 
United States, she will ‘hi: wherever she 


cai. tie telegraph is usefel Anicriea during 
war, lt ve tol: oland. state 
Of feeling imple. au respect of the 
of tig telegraph world prevent a 
War, and so make the Preside. request useless. 


liowever, under the circiiustances we ought to 
be grateful that the messages were so good and 
grammatical; and let us ope that the Telegraph 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Jjtself will help hasten the duy wheu nations will 
earn War no.more. 
THE TELEGRAPH IN ENGLAND. 

Tits London journals received the news of the 
success of the liying of the cable with less display 
of imposing tvpe than ours. but they said some 
very excellent things upon.the occasion; and al- 
though the London 7%ms gave a more striking 
heading to the account of the fites at Cherbourg 
than to the story of the wire, yet its leader very 
pointedly contrasted the signilicauce of the two 
events, the militury splendor at Cherbourg and 
the solemn promise of international peace made 
by the cable under the sea. 

The civic jutilee, however, seems to have been 
less than ours. We do not learn that the London- 
ers have burned down esiminster Abliey in hon- 
or of the glorious triun.ph, nor even the Mansion 
liouse. And a warm-hearted Yankee writes home 
privately : 
_ ** News of the laying of the Atlantic cable ar- 
rived here yesterday morning ; antl some of the 
mor.ing papers say there is great excitement on 
the suvject. But some of the morning p.pers lie! 
There is no iLumination, no jollitication, uo hurral 
of any kind. It is a soleumly disgusting fact that, 
although moving about in the heart of London, for 
the thirty hours since the reception of the dispatch 
news, yet Phave only heard one mun speak of the 
Inatter, that was @ Lankee | 

UNKNOWN CELEBRITIES. 

Irv appears that we are to have another of the 
famous sin: ers whose name is entirely new. The 
announcement is made that the distinguished p tea 
donna unites genius with shill; and, as we liave 
never before known singers to tLe praised in ad- 
vanee by mana,ers, of course we are all willing and 
eayer to believe. ihe adyent of world-renowned 
urtists, of whom nobody ever heard,.is becoming 
very frequent in our annals. Who is Madame 
Coison 2? Who has ever heard her sing? If she 
be really a great sin.er why has sie tivt made her 


mark in Loudon, Puris, or Si, Letersburg ? Those 
are the'three capitals that crown singers. ‘hey 


have their deputed ears and eyes in all the epera- 
‘houses of the world, and when a really strising 
talent appears it 1s seized and appropriated tor 
those cities, | 

Viardot, Gareia, Alboni, Persiani, Titiens, Cru- 
velii, Grisi, ! iccolomini—the last a pretty aciress, 
but not a creat singer—auare the really fumous prize 
conne of the day. Besides these there ure a great 
many sweet and charming vocalists. When they 
come to us and prove their ‘powers, let us praut 
them generously, and bestow the laurel. But who 
Wants to succumb toan advertisement—and, above 
all, a theatrical advertisement 2 Let us remember 
poor Musard, and be wise. 

Musard perished (popularly) of aggravated puff- 
‘ins. Now, advertising is ~ood—but only for good 
wares. Veople think, sumetimes, that Barnum 
succeeded by advertisin:; but it was by advertis- 
L ing somethings worth the pains and the expense. 
Suppose Jenny Lind had bec a poor singer, couid 
auy conceivable quantity of skillful putiery have 
helped the matterlong? ‘Think how we were pep- f 
pered with Musard Letore he appeared! Low we 
were shot at from windows—iluw ail the papers 
flung him in-our fucés—how he sq cezed under the 
front dveor—how he came hidden in envelopes = 
how he was placarded on dead walls and priunted 
on epera programuies! Alas, and alas! he is plae. | 
carded on a dead wall’now, in gyod truth! Cer-- 
tainly Miusard’s action should he against Ullman, 
for UJlman’s actions jied azainst Musard. Lie was’ 
literally blown up. tie died of wind and prinut- 

ers’ ink! 

And now the cheerful impresari:—as managers 
are politely eailed—are making fresh engagemems 
‘for next year. We wish them sincereiy—and for 

our own interest—the best luck in the world. We- 
hope they may persuade some great sin er to come 
over and charm us, But we hope they will spare 
their pockets and our patience in the matter of ad- 
vertising ; and we trust the Dircctois of the Acad- 
emy will write upon their walls, “as is so often 
written upon walls in London—* No rubbish shot 


here !” 


DICKENS'S LAST LETTER. 

THERE was never a great scandal so promptly 
suppressed—at least at a distance—by a word trom 
one of the persons most interested, us in the recent 
case of the gossip about the separation of Dickens 
and his wife. card about it in the Mousehod 
Words was frank, and manly, and conclusive. 
Every body knew there must be a great deal that 
was not said. Parents do not part after more 
than twenty married years together without a 
depth of. tragical history that is not to be easily | 
sounded. 

But it is evident that the little whispers of busy 
ton.zues in London have been stinging Lickens to 
the quick. He could not bear it, and he has au- 
thorized the publication of a private letter which 
treats the subject more in detail. ‘his is a very 
great mistake and misfortune. The first card was 


cal.ed for, and it was a generous shield of his wife 


BAT 


as well as a conclusive defense of their conduct: 
Rut the last letter is a kind of justification of him- 
self and consequent implication of his wife, which, 
however properly he might have breathed to a 
friend, is aluiost an outrage when published to the 
world. | 

It is melancholy to think of the seething current 
of Litter feelin ; which Hows through the veins of 
London literary society, and which is betrayed by 
the late quarrel of Thackeray and Yates, the cir- 
cumstances that-ha e produced this letter of Dick- 
eus, and the Bulwer scand.l. It seems not at all 
unreasonacle that Mr. -aniuel Crum! cloth should 
take the view of the case which is indicated in his 


letter. Tlowc:n we help looking at the preacher's 
life? If he preaches in a stolen cout, how can we 


care for his homily against stealing ? 


A LETTER FROM THE WUST. 
“ 1858. 
** To the Louncer. 

“]T opsERvVE in the Number for the 10th instant that 
& po:t.on of the Lounger’s lolling-place is occupied by 
one of the Siamese Twins, to wit, Ene, who, having per- 
tially returned from a flying Westward trip, drops @ (ine 
from Porkopol’s to his othér half, Chang, in which line 
some impressions of Western beings and doings are 
transferred. 

‘**Your Mr. Eng is a ready. and racy describer, and 
could, were he thus minded, treat the myriads of arp- 
ers pupils with delightful sketches of ail our land; and 
his running notes would be among those first sought 
when the express wagous shou.d turow out the bundle 
of diarper at each of the thousands of news depots. 

**T shall be in mood of rejoicing when I karn that 
your correspondent returned to his own home, and, per- 
force of salt zepliyrs and haif a dozen cool nights of un- 
disturbed rest, becaiue again united to his normal con- 
aition of healthfulness,. At the period of the writing the 
tketch, at Cincinnati, unqualified symptoms of 
were plumply manifest; further, they we.e confe..d. 

** Vexatious delays, bad food, aud irrcgular feedings 
had developed the disease to such degree that visual and 
ideal impressions were often embraced aw-y. 

**] wish to call attention to one paragrash, and cor- 
rect, perhaps, ia some degree, an unjust impression which 
uiay occupy the minds of readers, and expectuly as the 
readers of diaxper are every body, aud every body should 
not be led astray, even in matters of minor interest. 

“Mr. Eng says: * After lying for jour hours we were 
taken by the fresh engine, and brou ht to that dreary lit- 
ie Lliinois town, Aion, which hag but one ia its his- 
tory—ihe maityrdum of Lovejoy.’ 

** Now let it be remarked that the rails lie upon. the 
lowest land, through a valley, so as most easily to ap- 
proueh the river, aud give travelers the advantage of 
ciose proximity to the steamer when they leave tie cars, 
No important portion of the town cai be seen from the 
track, even in dayteme—Mr. Eng passed through in the 
night, aunoyed by his late delay, aud dictctically dis- 
turbed. Were suh resourees sufficient from which to 
draw publicly-aunounced conclusions tonch og 
piace ? 


‘¢ Again, is ita fault of a multitude of towns that they. 


are siali?) Aunililate the small towns, and who wiil 
ived and support the Manhattan Giant? 

** (Permit me here to remark that Alton merchants,oc-. 
cupy a most enviable mercantile reputation in Gotham 
—cxcelled by none—cqualed by fcw.) 

‘The ‘one fact in Aiton’s history, as announced by 
Mr. Eng, is the n:artyrdom of Lovejoy.’ 
 ** True; that fact was an incubus to the prosperity of 
the place for years—ti.e just suffered with the unjust. 

‘Tie population of Alton was then some three thou- 
sand; and iu those days (twenty-one years ago) all Mis- 
sissippi Liver towns contained ciements wuich could be 
meulded by the evil-minded into vessels of great dishon- 
or. Perha)s it was not apparent to friend kng that the 
citizens of this town have disbursed more guld for the 
furtherance of civil and religious liberty, and for the 
sustenance of institutions for the promotion of truth and 
iighteonsness, than any people of their number and 
wealth in the United Siutes. Such is tie fact. 

‘*The more pullic b.nefactions of one of the twelve 
dreary little congregations average fully six thousand 
dollars annually, while private donations to an cqnual 
amount are made. We assist Gotham'’s necdy popula- 
tion. 

‘** Nearly all the persons who were recognized as bein 
naiders or abettors of the crime of the nigit of the 17th 
November, 1:37, left the place cre a long time after. 

** Possibly some cities of clevated pretensions uld be 
named in which small crimes have Leen committed and 
aimost forgotten, 

‘**Oue year ago last spring the annual Unitarian Gen- 
eral Convention assembled in tins city,,and among the 
delegates were some who had traveled cxtensiveiy, Lotb 
on this and on the other side of the Atlantic, gnd who 
remarked that portions of our city presented views ftuliy 
equaling in beauty any ever before or elsewhere witness- 
ed. Similar remarks have been made by many who were 
qualijied to judge and to institute comparisons. Mr. Eng 
is now invited to call on the writer on the occasiou of his 
next trip to the dreary little Illinois town, and a volun- 


tary admission will be made by Mr. L., atter obtaining 


the views affo ded him, that Nature was lavish of land- 
scape beauties when she fitted up our locality. 

** Permit me now to write somewhat statistically. Alton 
contains a population of twelve thou-and; eight or ten 
blocks only are compactly built, the town extending one 
and a half miles along the river, and more than a mile 
back and over the Lillis; twosteam printing-presses—one 
being Hoe’s improved —two daily papers, five weekly, 
oue monthly; one bindery, which has executed the 
finest and best specimens of work yet exhibited in the 
Union; five founderies and machine-shops, one of which 
is not excelled in appointments any where; eleven pub- 
lic schools of the best character: twelve churches, oue of 
which is the cathedral of this bishopric, five of the 
churehes containing organs, and one of them the finest 
instrument yet erected in this country (not the larges‘), 
three merchant flouring- mills, capable of producing 
twelve hundred ba.rels of flour per dicm, one of which 
mills cost over one hundred thousand doiiars; one hu:.- 
dred nercantile establishments of various degrees of 


note, besides a quantity of quite small fry; lager Lier, 
* 


and other -aloons, in sugicient abundance. 

‘*Some sixty houses contain piano-fortes; we have 
three dealers in piano-fortes, organs, and mclodeons; ten 
or twelve teachers of these instruments; our streets and 
houses are lighted with gas, and water-works will soon 
be commenced. Three completed railroads poiut to this 
p.ace, and a fourth is in course of construction. 

‘** We have five or six importing houses, and compara- 
tive statistics have been compiled, showing that a larger 
amount of business was done in this city than in ary 
other of its equal in population of which statistics could 
be gained. 

“At two miles distant is situated Upper Alton, with 
three thousand people, and which is the site of Shurtleff 
College. 

Monticello Female Seminary, four miles distant by 


hoth railroad and blaak-roed, is stone scrueture four 


the 


‘bids, ete. 


- --- + - 


stories, having cost in“Yts. erection frome seventy-five 
thousand dollars, has a full corps of instructors, the 
most complete appointments and concomitants, and ee- 
cupies a position second to none. 


“Within a radius of twenty miles is the fruit-gardem } 


of the world. ere, and nowhere se, is produced the 
luscious, melting peach, weighing twenty-four ounecs, 
We have eaten peacties, fresh from the tree; en the 4th 
July and on the last of October, 

“If Mr. Eng will attend one of our pomological exhi- 
bitions, we opine his scase of drearinesg would for the 
hour evanish, Will he come? ALTON.” 

—The Lounger’s friend Eng, who, happy deg! 
is douytless playing the partot Tom Dyce with the 
lovely and queenly Cleopatra who writes in the 
present eek/y her experience of life at Nahant, 
can not but be pleased by the letter of ** Alton.” 
It is generous in ** Alton” to perceive the probable 
occasion of Eng’s somewhat hurried, perhaps flip- 
pant, sentence upon the Llinois city. The facts 
mentioned in *‘ Alton’s” letter are interesting and 
valua!Je, but its great value. and moral are that 
it seems to remind travelers who rush by the out- 
sides of towns at midnight, and reproduce their 
impressions in print, that they should take care 
not to imply more than they say—not to spit a 
flourishing little.town upon the point of a para- 
graph. 

At the same time, no one will acknowledge 
more readily than ‘* Alton” that the sins of the 
fathers will always be visited upon the children; 
that, for instance, the emotions of a thoughtful 
traveler in Geneva will always be flavored a little 
by the remembrance of Servetas. 

‘Lhe Lounger, however, does not mean to discuss 
or deny, but thanks his correspondent for his letter 
and its kind interpretation of motives, which a 
personal acquaintance with his friend Eng would 
not, he hopes, destroy, . As for that luxurious 
fellow—who wus so unconscionable as to cuarrel 
with a hundred and one degrees of Fahrenheit— 
may the queenly Cleopatra not spare him! May 
she bowl,.batbe, drive, ride, and flirt with him in 
the softest moonlights, in the brightest mornings— 
upon the hardest beaches, upon the Joneliest piazzas! 
May she waltz with him to the most alluring 
music, until he shall hunibiy repent of ever hav- 
ing thought that there wereany disagreeable places 
or unhappy ‘circumstances in the world! 

Then ‘* Alton,” and the Lounger, and Chang 
himself, will be amply revenged. 


THE LOUNGER’S LETTER-BOX. 
* Wasnineron, D.C. 

“Witt you, dear Mr. Lounger, commiserating my pa- 
tience, have the goodness to inform me what the Bulwer 
you purpose doing with ‘What will he do with it” I 
have several times declared 1 would not read anothe@® 
line unt.1l it was completed; but considering that it was 
possible I would never have an opportunity of perusing 
any part of it if I abided by this resolution; and being 
deceived by a cursory glance at the installment (@ very 
small one) that appeared in the Weekly for July 17th, inte 
the belief that you had decided to serve up a little more 


than a ‘tickling of the palate’ at a time, I commenced. 


reading, under the impression that there were two pages 
of * What will he do with it? end was half a column deep 
in an interesting description of some newly discovered 
‘cold diqgins’ before I discovered that Sir Edward had 
abruptly deserted me. 

‘*T am confident, Mr, Lounger, that it is not your fault, 
for I have formed the opinion (whether correct or not) 
that you are one of the ‘go-aheadatives.* I would, as 
an intense admirer of Bulwer, like to have my query 
answered —W hat they do with it? 

** Respectfuily and truly yours, 8S. H. 

—S. H. S.” knows, of course—for Bulwer has 
told us—that the stery is jinished and in the hands 
of Blackwood. Does he not also see that, by di- 
viding the monthly parts, the pleasure is provided 
weekly forthe reader? Suppose that the Weekly 
should print the whole of a monthly number of the 
novel in one paper, does not S. HS. think there 
would bea loud outcry from the readers? “ What 


will he do with it *” bears cu'ting up into small 


portions remarkably well. But the patience of 
the Lounger’s friend and corre: pondent will soon 
be relieved, and then he may swear off from all 
serials, if he thinks he ean. 


—A nameless friend sends a letter describing the 
delights of country life, which she has been enjoy- 
ing with **Cousin Krank, and Tom, and pretty 
Moliie Clark,” and begging the Lounger to send 
every body for a week into the country, “for every 
one ought to knuw what a world of Lexuty he lives 
in; and how, pray, is he to find it out, shut up in 
dirty, dingy New York?” Toor New York! Yet 
no city in the world, of equal size, is more happily 
situated for health, or more generally healthy. 


—'* A Constant Reaver” writes, from Friend- 


ship, in Maryland,.a eulogy of the Lounger, and 


of the Weekly and Moxthy, which modesty for- 
Yet it is very pleasant to hear, for it 
is véry doubtful if there were ever a child who did 
nvt like honey, although the saccharine clement is 
much too concentrated in it. It is natural that 
such a friend as this correspondent shou!d be dis- 
turbed at not receiving the paper and Magazine 
regularly ; but the Lonnger Legs to present his par- 
ticular compliments, and to state that they are 
regularly mailed, and that onr common Uncle 
Samuel must be the delinouent in this case. 


—‘*A, J. G.” sends a little poem, **A Sad Pic- 
ture.” It describes a father whose wife has died, 
and left him with a child to care for. The subject 
is one that would make the motif of a novel, and 
- Thackeray has toyched it exquisitely in his Colonel 
Newcome and Clive. The intention of **A. J: G.” 
is better than the poetry. , 


—_“L. E. K.” does better. But does she not see 
that the measure required alternate rhymes ? 


“T would not wake thee from thy dream of pleasure, 
I ask not for thy love while here we stay; : 
I know thou art mine own, when time no lenzer 
Shali hold us prisoners in this house of clay. 

And in that better land to which we're Tastening, 
Where things of time and sense shall bear no piace, 
Thou then wilt know me, as I know thee ever, 
And we will speak, beleyed; face to face” 
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THE TELEGRAPH PLATEAU. 


SECTION, EAST AND WEST, OF THE BED OF THE ATLANTIC—LAYING THE CABLE ON THE TELEGRAPH PLATEAU. 


achievement of modern science and ener- 
gy; there appear to be no rocks or jagged 
points to endanger the safety of a cable; 
nothing, in fact, but a deposit of soft mud, 


Tue first.of the two illustrations on this 
page presents a view of the surface of the , 
great oceanic plateau, or table-land, along = |i///; 


which the telegraph wires have just been 


successfully laid. The last is a sectional 
view of the bed of the Atlantic (north and 
south), showing the relation of the elevated 
ridge to the remainder of the ocean bed. 
The soundings across the Atlantic be- 
tween England and America, first begun by 
the United States Government, and since 
verified by a British expedition, demon- 
strated satisfactorily two most important 
facts bearing upon the possibility of suc- 
cessfylly laying the oceanic wire. These 
were, fir%, the existence of the clevated 
level we here illustrate, which at once took 
the name of *‘ Telegraphic Plateau ;” and, 
second, the remarkable fact that in the. 
ocean depths there.is an absolute absence 
of current or motion of any kind—so that 
the wire, however small, being once laid, 
there is no danger of its destruction by abra- 
sion or chafe against the bottom surface. 
From the series of soundings obtained by 
Lieutenant Berryman, in the United States 
Steamer Arctic, stretching from the coast 
of Newfoundland to Valentia Bay, in Ire- 
land, it appears that the depth of water on 
the plateau nowhere exceeds two miles; 
and that there is, from a point a little to ‘ 
the eastward of the middle, a gradual slope 
toward each terminus, with but few irreg- 
ularities. Along this ridge, so providen- 
tially arranged to facilitate the greatest 


THE CABLE. 
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MENT. 


which under the microscope proves to be 
composed of myriads upon myriads of mi- 
nute shells, each separate and entire—thus 
proving that there is not, in those depths, 
even sufficient current ‘or motion to de- 
stroy, by abrasion, these fragile structures. 


this subject, is the ingenious contrivance 
invented by passed midshipman (now Lieu- 
tenant) John M. Brooke, by means of 
which it first became possible to obtain sam- 

‘ ples of bottom from any depth of water at 
which the lead could reach bottom. The 
accompanying illustrations will sufficient- 
ly explain the operation of this machine, 
which is known as ‘‘ Brooke’s Deep Sea 
Sounding Apparatus.” Hitherto it had 
been possible to obtain depths or sound- 
ings, but impossible, owing to the necessa- 
ry slightness of the line and heaviness of 
the shot, to bring up specimens of the bot- 
tom, the shot being always detached. 

_B, in our illustration, is the staff ‘‘ arm- 
ed” at its lower end, where there is a small 
cavity, C, for the purpose, with soap or tal- 
low, to which armature a sample of the 
bottom clings. A is a common cannon- 
ball, which has a hole pierced through its 
centre. Itis held in its place on the rod by 
the slings D D, which slings detach them- 
selves when the machine strikes bottom— 
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SECTION, NORTH AND SOUTH, OF THE BED OF THE ATLANTIC, FROM THE CAPE DE VERDS THROUGH THE AZORES AND THE TELEGRAPH PLATEAU 


Not least remarkable, in connection with 
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and not without; thus leaving nothing to be haul- 
ed up but the light rod, at whose extreme the arm- 
ature holds a sample of the bottom. With this 
contrivance specimens of bottom have been ob- 
tained from a depth of more than two miles, .The 


ocean is nowhere on the plateau deeper than 12,000 - 


feet, which at its. side soundings have been obtain- 
ed of 24,000 feet. The surface of the plateau is 
now thoroughly and faithfully mapped out, froin 
Lizutenant Berryman’s survey. 
It will be noticed that the sketches of the plateau 
and ocean bed are not mathematically correct ; that 
the-depth of the water, in both, is out of proportion 


HE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH—THE “AGAMEMNON* ON HER BEAM ENDS. 


‘to the Iength of the scene represented ; that the wa- 
ter-line is represented;as straight, whereas it is a 
curve, ctc. It was impossible to avoid these in- 
accuracies. To be mathematically correct, a plan 


representing a section of the telegraphic plateau, | 


in which the water-depth .at the deepest part was 
given as half an inch, would have required to be at 
leist 33 feet long: on the scale on which.the water- 
depth is depicted above, the picture, to be correct, 
ought to be over 100 feet long. We trust that this 
inaccuracy will not prove more deceptive to our 
youthful reader than those equally inaccurate but 
delightful scientilic toys called orreries. 


ii 
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THE “AGAMEMNON” LAYING THE 
CABLE. 


Tue illustration given above depicts the Aga- 
memnon in the terrible storm she encountered in 
laying the cable. How severe the gale was may 
be inferred from the following telegram from Va- 
lentia to the London 7mes: 

‘‘From the time the Agamemnon left Queens- 
town, on the 18th of July, until she joined the rest 
of the squadron at the rendezvous in mid ocean on 
the 29th, she experienced a continued succession 
of heavy winds. ‘The'splice was successfully made 
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on the afternoon of the 29th, and the ships started © 
toward their several stations. On the evening of 
the same day a breach of continuity occurred in 
the cable which lasted one hour and a half, 

“The ship was stopped and the machinery re- 
paired, though not till hopes of holding on the 
cable had been abandoned. During Friday it 
blew a head gale of wind, against which the ship, 
under her full steam, could hardly make way, even 
with yards and topmasts struck. On Saturday,. 


. the 31st, the wind shifted round to the sonthwest, 


and during that day, Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day, it continued to blow hard, with frequent vio- 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH—FIRE-WORKS AT THE CITY HALL IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LAYING OF THE CABLE.—{Szx waxt Paas.] 
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lent squalls, the sea running tremendously high 
the whole time, and no one expected the cable to 
hold on from one minute to the other. On Wed- 
nesday the weather moderated, but the swell was 
still high. About four a.m. the change from the 
lower to the upper cable was successfully made, 
and during the afternoon shallow water was gained. 
The second change from the upper to the orlop 
deck coil was made about nine o'clock -in the even- 
ing; after which all went well until the ship an- 
chored at six a.m. in Doulas Bay.”’ 


THE ILLUMINATION AT TUE CITY 
HALL. 


We engrave on the preceding page the illumin- 


ation of the City Hall, New York, on Tuesday, 17th 
inst., in honor of the success of the Telegraph en- 
terprise. The following account of the scene is 
from the Herald: 


* At a quarter to eight o'clock a handsome balloon was 
sent off from the roof of the Hall, which announced to the 
impatient mass that ‘the fire-works* would, notwith- 
standing the inclemeucy of the weather during the after- 
noon, be ‘let off. A cheer announced its flight to the 
aerial regions, and rocket after rocket succeeded. Fro 
the roof of the Hail showers of rockets, which attained 
an incredible altitude, sueceeded, when the City Hall, 
like the transformation of a fairy castle, became a * palace 
of light.’ All the windows were simultaneously illumin- 


' ated, and, with the aid of three thousand seven hundred 


candies, the Hall of *the City Fathers’ shone resplendent 
in the sufrounding gloom. A shout of admiration fo}- 
lowed, and cheers for the * cable’ succeeded. Dcdworth's 
Band, which were stationed on a commodious stand near 
‘the east gate, then struck up * Hail Columbia,’ which 
was followe by ‘God Save the Queen,’ and they con- 
tinued during the night to play popular and enlivening 
airs. At each gate crimson, green, aud other fires were 
ignited, and until the close of the evening continued to 
burn brilliantly. Rockets, shells, balloons of candl-s, 
shells with colored stars, colored bengaloes, and flights 
were then fired from the roof of te Hall. until it pre- 
sented the xeppearance of a roaring crater, subduing its 
outpourings occasionally, and presenting the appearance 
of a smoking Vesuvius. Some idea uf th. roaring fire 
may be conveyed when we state that upward of four 
thousand rocket« were fired together, with a large qua®f- 
tity of shells, carrying five colored fires each, and an in- 
numerable quantity of sky rockets and serpents, the lat- 
ter frequently dispersing a number of the gentler sex w'io 
had assembled on the balconies, During the pyrotech- 
nic display from the roof numerous fire balloons ascended 


frou the the Ilall, causing the utmost excitement ~ 


along the youngsters." 


LITERARY. 


Oxe of those rarely delightful books, that mark 
duys in the memory of readers, is the MEMOIR AND 
Lerriks OF THE LATE SEppDoN, ARTIST, 
Seddon 
Was a young painter, belonging to the Pre-R.- 
phaclite school in England, the intimate friend and 
companion of Ilunt. He had never achieved fame, 
but he had a warm heart and the noblest aspira- 
tions. He visited the East, printed in Cairo and 
Jerusalem, returned to England, married the lady 
of his love, went abroad again, and died suddenly 
in Cairo a little more than a year ago. 

The book is by no means un ordinary biography. 
The author, or editor, with commendable judsment, 
has suffered Seddon’s letters to tell his bricf, sa‘ 
story. They relate it mosteloquently. Ile wrote 


many letters home from the East, many to the’ 


lady who is now his widow. They are the letter 
of a poet-artist: Nowhere can be found more per- 
fect sketches of Eastern life than he gives. With 
his pen as with his pencil a touch sufficed to place 
an‘image on the paper. Eastern travelers espe- 
cially will enjoy these notes. | | 

We have not the space to outline that life whose 
beauty and perfectness shine on these pages. He 
was aman of rare mould. Gentle to a fault, kind 
and loving, rusting every man, winning kindness 
wherever he went by his own irresistible kindness 
to all, and just as his name began to be known in 
his own country, he died on the bank of the Nile, 
alone, among strangers, but lamented by them 
with the sincerity of earnest admiration and affec- 
tion. 

A few extracts from the letters of Mr. Seddon 
must suffice for the present : 


**] heard,” be says, “a capital story on Friday evening, 
at Mr. B——"s, of a dandified attaché at Constantinople, 
who traveled into Koordistan, intending to copy Layard, 
and write a book. He was what he called roughing it, 
with six or seven horses carrying his necessaries, 1.¢., a 
few things he could not possibly do without.: Among 
them were the wooden frames for cleaning his boots and 
shoes, and a case of bottles, of a peculiarly fine varnish, 
for Iris polished leathers. He was attacked by the Arabs, 
who overhauled bis kit. When they came tothe bottles 
they opened them, and the varnish being made with 
Maderia, and scented with all sorts of good things, it 
smelt so nice that the thieves thought it must be some- 
thing to drink. In vain did he explain that it was paint 
for his boots, They were sure that it was too delicious 
for that, and, in order to try, he should drink some. So 
they took out one of. his own cut-glass tumblers, and 
made him drink a glass of his own boot varnish !"" 


Here is not a bad Chinese story, which he picked 
up in Cairo: 

Mr. B—— related an anecdote to show ‘the contempt 
ef’ the Chinese for death. Wher he was in Ch'‘na three 
robbers had been arrested and were put into a cell in the 
guard-house; and in the morning the keepers came to 
say that they bad all three hanged themselves, and 
wished him to come and see them. He went and found 
the cells occupying the sidesof a large room and opening 
into a corridor, where a policeman walked up and down 
allnight. The only thingin the ceil was a pail, and they 
were constantly visited by the policeman, who looked in 
atthe door. The window was a small round hole, seven 
or eight. feet from the ground, with an iron bar across it. 
They had turned the pail over and tied a noose around 
the bar. One then got up and hanged himself. The 
others then took him down and laid him on the floar. 
The second did the same, and the third, after taking him 
down, got up and put this head in the noose, merely 
slipped his feet off the pail, and died without & Single 
movement, for his legs were hangjng on each side of the 
pail, which was not kicked over. This they had done so 
noiselessly that neither the prisoners in the next cell nor 
the keepers had heard any movement.” 


New York. 


Just outside‘the walls of Cairo, on the broad 
road to Fostat, or old Cairo, is a little cemetery in- 
closed in ‘high walls, where a few English and 
American dead sleep in peace, the peace that at- 
tends death in all countries. Poor Seddon helped 


bury a friend there but a little while before he was 


ca¥ried there himself. His grave is marked by a 
marble slab. The spot is one an artist might 
choose for a resting-place. To the east, the crum- 


‘bling mosques which stand on the desert under the - 


Mohattam hills; to the south, the group of build- 
ings among which rests stout Ibrahim Pasha; to 
the north, the palm groves of Cairo the Blessed ; 
and on the west, calm and solemn, against the sun- 
set sky, the pyrainids of Ghizeh. ’ 
Better late than never to call attention to Ilugh 
Miller’s Cretse or THE Betsey,” published in 
‘this country by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. The 
lamented author left this work among his literary 
remains. 


papers, but never collecied.in a volume, and which 

are, of course, heretofore wholly uiknown in Amer- 

q 
IIugh Miller was a hearty Scotchman—learned, 


-but not pedantic, full of life, and fuil of love for 


the good th.ngs which life has in abundant store 
for the cheerful receiver. _No man was better fitted 
to enjey a yacht voyage or a summer geological 
ramble. The story of his cruise is the story of a 
great and good man taking his pleasure, and gain- 


ing instruction as he goes along. At the same time’ 


there is that magnilicent appreciation of the beau- 
tiful which we sometimes think no one ever had 
but Hugh Miller and Wilson, shining on every 
page. One of the most touchiny passages that he 
has ever written is here found, in an account of a 
Visit to a spot where he passed his eighteenth and 
nineteenth years working as a stone-mason. He re- 
calls his youth; he looks at the stones he hewed ; he 
remembers that, while he was at work on this one, 
some one came and teld him of the death of Napo- 
leon the Great. He finds forests grown up where 
he had left shrubs; and turning for a while froin 


rock and mountain, the great geologist finds ‘the 


fos-ils of an early formation of mind, produced at 
a period when the atmosphere of feeling was warmn- 
er than now, and the immaturities of the mental 
kingdom grew rank and large, like the ancieut 
cryptogaihiz.” There is more of Ilugh Miller 


himself in the book than in all of his formér works | 


together: and who would know the man must read 
it, and will then re-read it. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Tuts great enterprise is at length perfectly successful. 


Both the Queen's aitd ihe President’s messages have 
been transmitted, as well as others on the business of the 
Company. Qu 1st September it is intended to open the 
line for general business. ‘The event has been celebrated 
with more hearty and general enthusiasm than was cver 


known to pervade this country. . 
THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 
The following was the message of the Queen: 
To the Presiient of the United States, Washington : 


The Queen desires to congratulate the President upon 


the successful completion of this great international 
work, in which the Queen has taken the deepest interest. 
The Queen is couvinced that the President. wil: join 
with her in fervently hoping thaf the Electric Cable 
which now connects Great Britain with the Linited States 
wiil prove an additional link between the nations whose 
friendshi, is founded upon their commoy, interest and 
recip ocal esteem. . 
‘The Queen has much pleasure in thus communicating 
with the President, and renewing to him her wishes for 
the prosperity of the United States. 
THE PRESIDEN?’S REPLY. 
WASHINGTON CiTY, Aug. 16, 1858. 
To Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain: 
The President cordially reciprocates the congratula- 
tions of. Her Majesty, the Queen, on the success of -the 


_ great international enterprise accomplished by the sci- 


ence, skill, and indomitable energy ot the two countries. 
It is a triumph more glorious, because far more useful to 
mankind, than was ever won by conqueror on tle fieid 
uf battle. 


May the Atlantic Telegraph.under the blessing of 


Ileaven, prove to be @ bond of perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the kindred nations, and an instrument 
destined by Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civil- 
ization. liberty, and law throughout the world. In tuis 
view will not all nations of Ch.istendom spontancously 
unite in the declaration that it shall be forever neutral, 
and that its communications shall be held sacred in pass- 
ing to their places of destination, even in the midst of 
hostilities. (Signed) JaAMBS BUCHANAN. 


THE LAST FROM VALENTIA. 


Mr. Field sent a dispatch on Wednesday Inst to En- 
‘gland. The following reply was received on Friday from 


-Valentia Bay : 
“WVactentia, Thursday, Aug 19, 1*58. 
W. Frevp, N. Y.,—The Directors have just met. 
They heartily congratulate you on your success. The 
Agamemnon arrived at Valentia at six o'clock, A.M., on 
Thursday, Aug. 5. We are just on the point of charter- 
ing a ship to lay the shore ends. No time will be lost in 
sending them out. All your letters have been posted to 
Please write me fully about the tariff and 
other working arrangements, .G. Sawagp.” 
The following dispatches from Trinity Bay and Car- 
bonear were received on Saturday by Cyrus W. Field, 


Esq. : 

by * CARBONEAR, Thursday, Aug. 19, 1858. 

“The eable is working beautifully to-day. I reach 
Cyrus Station this evening. A. Mackay." 

tne “TRINITY Bay, Thursday, Aug. 19, 1858. 

“ We sent a very explicit message this morning to Mr. 
M‘Iver, Agent of Cunard steamers, in Liverpool, respect- 
ing the disaster to the steamship Europa. 

“* De Santry.” 
FUSION CONVENTION IN ULSTER. 

A large assemblage of the electors of Ulster County 
met in Mass Conveution last week at Kingston, and in- 
augurated the movement for the fusion of the American 
and Republican parties as against the Administration, by 
adopting a series of resolutions declaratory of the grounds 
of their hostility to the Democratic party, and affirming 

series of principles on which, it is hoped by them, all 

e Americans and Republicans in the State may, with 
propriety, unite. The Convention was addressed by 
Hons. Joel T. Headiey, Horace Greeley, and Mr. West- 
brook. 

MICHIGAN REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


The Republican State Convention assemled in De- 
troit on 20ih, and made the following nominations: For 
Governor, Moses Wisner, of Oakland County; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Edwin B. Fairfield, of Hiilsdale; for 
eoretary of State, Nelson G. Isbell, of Livingston; for 
State Treasurer, John M‘Kinney, of Van Bureiu:. for 
Auditor, General Deniel L. Case. of ; for Com- 


To it. are added Various sketches and - 
. rambles, which have also been published in news- 
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missioner of Land Ofice, James W. Sanboen, of St. Clair; 
for Attorney-General, Jacob M. Howard, of Wayne; for 
Superintendent of Pubiic Instruction, John M. Gregory, 
of Washtenaw; for Member of Board of Education, Wal- 


ter J. Baxter, of Hillsdale. Resolutions were passed re- - 
adopting the Philadelphia platform of 1856, condemning 


the National Administration, indorsing the present State 
Administration and our representatives in Congress, and, 
in view of the late annexation of the Old World to the 
New, declaring that it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to adopt measures for the construction of a railroad 
to the Pacific. 


THE PRESIDENT WAITING HIS TURN AT A WASH- 
BOWL, 


The Baltimore Sun contaius the following: ‘‘ On Sat- 
urday last President Buchanan arrived at the Kelay 
House, or Washington Junction, as it is more preperly 
called, en route for Washington city. On passing into’: 
the bar-room the President threw off his coat aud his 
white neckcloth, carelessly pitching them over a chair, 
opened his shirt-collar, and tucked up his sleeves for a 
wash, conveniences for this~purpose being in the apart- 
ment. At the time, however, both basins were occupied 
by two young men, neither of whom seemed to be aware 
that the President was about. He waited patiently some 
time, when some one spoke. and invited lim up stairs. 
He declined, however, quictly remarking that he would 
‘wait for his turn." And as ‘soon as the basins were va- 


cated he ‘ took his turn’ in a jolly good wash in the pub- | 


lic bar-room. This done, he seemed rather perplexed . 
about the arrangement of his neckcioth, and seemed like- 
ly to tie his nose and mouth up in it. Somebody just 
then offered assistance, and the President was briefly 
equipped. At about this time a person who had.come 
into the room sung out pretty near to him, ‘ Look here, 
1 thought the old Pres. was to be here to-day— The 
speech was cut short by a nudge, while a momentary 


- comical expression passed across the face of that same 


‘old Pres.’- A cigar was handed to him by a friend; he 
took a good, satisfying drink vf—not ‘old rye,’ but ice- 
water, and barely fired up the cigar, when the bell rung, 
and ‘all aboard!’ summoned the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States to his seat in the cars, and away they went 
to Washington.” 

COST OF KISSING: 

The Boston Courier says: *‘ Mr. Barrows, principal of 
the High School iu Palmer, Massacliusetts, recently be- 
stowed a kiss upon a handsome female assistant—a fact 
not very remarkable, nor apparently involving any great 
wickedness.- Lut somebody saw it done and told the 
School Committee. It is fair to infer that the individ- 
uals composing that body are ‘ superannuated fogies,’ who 
have long ago jorgotten w..at a kiss is, for they expelled 
Mr, Barrows from his school. Public sympathy is with 
‘the schoolmaster, however; for he has been indorsed by 


- two clergymen, and the peopie of one section of the town 


threaten to set up a school oa their own account aud em- 
ploy Mr. L., if the School Committee refuse to reinstate 
him in his former position.” 

NARROW ESCAPE OF A YOUNG LADY. 

_ Acorrespondent of the Philadelphia Jnguirer describes 
a thrilling scene ut Atlantic City a few days since, owing 
to the perilous position of Miss T , of Senator Slideli's 
family, who with Mr. Bongeviile, trom New Orleaus, 
while bathing, got beyond tlie surf:. . 

“Phe lady said «ic was sinking, and Mr. B., who could 
not swim, found himself helpless in his efforts to rescue 
her. I was a spectutor of the scene. The gentleman 
struggled and sunk, but the young lady appeared to be 


. floating easily, and rapidly went out withthe receding 


tide. When the peril of these bathers was fully appre- | 
ciated, the shrieks of females and tle crics of men added 
to the g-neval alarm. ‘The case seemed hopeless, for 
there was no boat, no cord, no stick, by wilich it could 
be deemed safe to approach the suffering parties. 

' “Still some bold hearts went to work, and by great 
effort succeeded in catching Mr. B., who was dragged, 
apparently lifeless, upon the beach. . Even aficr this was 
done, the lady still fioeating ouward, but by the energy of 
Mr. Clayton was aroused from a state of syncope, and 
made to seize a plank, by which’ she was drawn to the 
beach. Her preservation was miraculous, for having | 
learned the rules for floating, she threw herself inte the 
proper position before she became insensible, and thus 
her body kept upon the surtace -of the wave. Had she 


* Cluug to her companion, both must have been drowned.” 


A MOCKING-BIRD IN COURT. 


Two years ago, a man named Clinger brought a valua- 
ble mocking-bird from New Orleans to a Western city, 
aud gave it in charge.to his father. Subsequently, the 
elder Clinger, falling out with his son, handed over the 
bird to his son-in-law, named Yager, to cheat the i 
and he, after a while, to keep it from the father-in-law, 
gave it toa man named Walman, on Western row. The 
bird was passed from one to another, as the various mem- 
bers of the family fell out by the way. The father finally 
got track of the songster, and went after it, but the 
daughter-in-law had been too flect for him, and carried 
olf the prize. Herself and husband then reported that 
the bird had died, and as an evidence prcduced a head 
aud some feathers, whicli were shown to the neighbors as 
belonging to the “poor, dear, dead and gone.“ The 
same vight, however, on which the bird was said to have 
taken ics flight to the spiritual bird-kingdonf}Y ager sold 
a mocking-bird to a friend, but whether it was the same 
member ot the feathered tribe in dispute, or not, was a 
question. 4 

The son asserted that it was, and replevined the bird, 
and the other day the whole tamily appeared before Jus- 
tice Harris, and testified. The bird, too, was brought 
into court, and whistled and sung, and mocked the iaw- 
yers, quite in contempt of all rules or legal tribunals. 
The father contradicted the son, and he in turn the 
father, in giving their testimony. ‘ihe son-in-law and 
his wiie both swore that the hird in court was not the 
bird in controversy, but that the original had actualiy 
died while in their pos-ession. The bird sold by them, 
Yager stated he had purchased for four dollars, of a 
mysterious individual, whom he happened to meet of a 
dark night, in Walnut Street. Other witnesses testified 
that they thought the bird in court was the one brought 
to this city by Clinger. It had the same peculiar tail, 
the feathers, head, neck, aud general appearance. And 
all the while the bird kept up a continual chatter, as 
thouzh endeavoring to harmonize the dispute. 

The magistrate was puzzled. It was his first bird 
case since he assumed the hoypors, and tlicre were no 

recedents iu the books. As tle son-in-law and his wife, 
10wever, both swore positively to the death of the orig- 
inal bird, he gave judgment for the bird, and assessed 
the value at $550. So Clinger retained possession under 
his replevin writ, and paid the judgment and costs, which 
amounted to $17. As the bird was valued at $50, he ex- 


pressed himseif perfectly satisfied, and ‘carried otf his 


songster iu triumph. 
MAN EATEN BY A FISH. 

Tire body of a man was picked up near Eastport, 
Maine, oue day last week, with a line around his wrist, 
to a hook-on the end of which a large hallibut was at- 
tached. Asan empty boat had been picked up the day 
before, it is supposed the man had been hauled over- 
board froi it by the fish. | 

ENCOUNTER WITH A RATTLESNAKE, 
_ A correspondent of, the Salisbury (North. Carolina) 
Watchman, writing from Lenoir, Watauga County, nar- 
rates the following incident: 

**As Mr. James M. Spainhour, of this place, was rid-° 
ing along near the foot of Biue. Ride, on the north side, 
in Watauga County, and near the river of the same 
name, on the 20th ult., he had the following very sin- 


gular and rather dangerous encounter with a rattle- 


snake: 

‘* As there. was a light mist, Mr. 8. had his umbrella 
spread above him. He was riding near a bank on the 
right hand, higher than his head, occasioned by digging 
away the earth below, in grading the road. 

: “Suddenly he heard the ring of the rattlesnake in thie 
direction of the bank, and on looking around saw the 
snake in the act of springing toward him. It alighted, 
however, on the top of his umbrella, fastening its fangs 
in the cloth and tearing out bis hold. His weight hove’ 
down the umbrella, and he fell off ao near the lower edge 


‘father a white man. 


‘a row down in the centre of the street. 
' thus distributed, he turned to the crowd, sayings * Gen- 


of the road that in an instant he was over the stone wal] 
supporting the road, and glided out of sight in the thick, 
et below." 

. PEEPING TOM IN LUCK. 


‘The following is from the Pittsburgh Dispatch: “At - 
Murdocksville some young ladies had selected a shady 
nook, and were enjdying a river bath, when two young’ | 
fellows, strolling-in the woods, heard an unusual plash. _ 
ing in the water, and, ‘following their ears," were 
amazed and—shall we say it ?—delighted, on turning'a 
sharp bend in the river, to behold the water-nymplis 
floating in the rippling current, fairer than the. naiads, 
and more enchanting than sirens.. Concealing“ them- 
selves, one of the rascals wagered thirty dollars on the’ 
swimming powers of a flaxen-haired divinity against a 
small dark-eyed beauty—the two being the leaders of the 
party, and the most expert swimmers. The wager was 
accepted; the two had struck out for a long swim, a’ 
strong swim, and a swim altogether, when the ‘ fair- 
haired she’ shrieked, ‘A turtle! a turtle!’ and, terribly 
frightened, sank under the surface. 

**It was a struggle between gallantry and duty with 
the young men; but the one who had accepted the chal- 
lenge leaped from: his hiding-place into the stream, and 


' striking out boldly, succeeded in seizing the insensible 
_and drowning girl, and dragged her to the shore. 


Of 
course the remainder of the party had fled, but soon -re- 
turned, took charge of the nearly inanimate forin, and 
restored her to consciousness. In consideration. éf the 
service performed the young fellows were granted abso- 
lution. . The heroic rescuer of the young lady, however, 
claimed the thirty dollars, on the score that his nymph 
had fairly won the match. If it is not dusted-up, the 
young men propose that the ladies shall try it again." 


PINED AWAY. 


A Cincinnati paper says: **A few months ago, a gen- 
tleman residing in the interior of the State, returned from 
Valifornia, bringing with him a little prattling Indian 
girl, a sweet interesting creature as ever proved a‘ well- - 
spring of pleasure’ in a household. It was rumored that 
the mother of the child was an Indian woman, and the 
How that may be, we know not; > 
such, at least, was the supposition. The gentleman, for 
some reason, did not care to liave the child remain in his 
family, and brought her to this city and placed her in the 
Orphan Asylum, and promised to call often to see her. 


*For a few days the life surrounding her seemed to fur- 


nish sufficient entertainment, but it was soon apparent 
that something was lacking to satisfy her mind entirely 
—a void which could only be filled by the presence of 
some one whom she had learned to call ‘papa.’ She be- . 
came listless and melancholy. and the sports of the chil- 
dren failed to please or interest. Visitors to the Asylum 
patted the littie * Pocahontas,’ as she was called, but 
their attention scarcely ever rallied her spirits. Con- 
stantly upon her tongue was the name of ‘papa.’ She 
grew weary and tired, and gradually taded like a flower 
of her own mountains in autumn. ‘There was no appar- 
ent disease, but a perceptible wasting away of the nat- 
ural energies, The gentleman who left her at the Asylum 
hhad never called to see his little charge, and although 
she was nourished and cared for with all the tenderness 
possible, she slowly drooped, until a few days since, when 
she died—with the last tleeting breath still murmuring ‘ 
the uname of * papa,’ as she had frequently done in her 


DEATH OF A CIIILD FROM HYDROPHOBIA. é 


The Peoria (Illinois), 7ranscript gives an account of 
the death, by hydrophobia, of a very interesting child, 


_the daughter of Mr. Henry 8. Wooder, of Mount Hawley, 


six miles from that city, between eight and nine years 
of age, on Friday morning last. The following are the 
particulars: 

On Tuesday of last week, Sarah Ellen returned from 


* school, and complained of feeling unwell, so miuch so, 


that she did not attend on tie following day, although 
still able to be about the house. Thursday she was no 
better, and her parents thinking she was threatened with 
the typhoid feyer, sent for br. Murphy, of this city. The 
Doctor arrived there about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and found her sitting upon the sofa at the side of her 
mother, to all appearances in perfect health; her pulse, 
however, was very irregular, with an occasional wildness . 
in the eyes, and placing her hand upon her throxt, ex- 
claimed, ‘*It troubles me to breathe, mother." Minute 
inquifies were.-now instituted, when the fact was elicited 
which had not been previously.thought of, that some five 
weeks since she had been bitten by a domesticated cat — 
on the outside of her foot. A glass of water was ordered 
to be brought her, when the sight of it at once threw her 
into terrible convulsions. This was at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and was the first intimation had by her dis- 
tracted parents of the terrible disease with which their 
daughter was afflicted. Her agony and struggles in the 
spasms were awful to behold, and in one of them she bit 
her mother severely in. the shoulder, and-at another time 
scratched the father badly in the hand. In her spas- 
modic efforts, the saliva from her mouth was at times 
ejected across the room, and the only relief experienced 
was by the use of chloroform, which in the end seemed 
to lose all efficacy. .She remained all the time in perfect 
possession of her faculties, and at three o'clock-on Fri- 
day morning. exactly twelve hours from the attack of the 
first spasm, her spirit departed to the God who gave it. 
And now comes the most remarkable incident con- 
nected with this heart-rending affair. Some four hours 
previous to her death, and soon after one of her most> 
violent spasms, she told her mother that she had been 
visited by the spirit of her sister (the family are believers 
in Spiritualism), who left this carth for the better land 
about one year since, and that this sister had informed 
ler of certain remedies, which, if applied, would relieve 
her sufferings and smooth her passage to the tomb. ' The 
remedies were applied as soon as possible, and, strange 
to relate, the desired effect was produced.. She was freed 
from her convulsive fits, was enabled to breathe easier, 
converse freely with her parentsand friends, occasionally . 
drinking a little water, and finally falling into her last 
sleep as gently as an infant reposing in her slumber. | 


BANK-NOTES AT TEN CENTS A YARD. 


The Memphis Avalanche, giving an account of the 
failure of the Citizens’ Bank in that city, mentions the 
following among the incidents of the day: ** When the 


crowd gathered around, composed mostly of mechanics 


and working men, with here and there a woman, and 
at intervals a poor market-man, we observed a little fal- 
low with a wonderfully exaggerated nose, who had a 
package of the Bowleg's notes in his hands. Some one 
asked him how much he had; he said, ‘these bills, 
amounting to $300, are the profits of my labor for the last 
six months—look at my hard hands, and see how I have 
toiled; I have a wife and children, for whom I must buy 
bread, and for whom I must provide a shelter and a 
home; but, gentlemen, it is all gone. They may be 
houseless wanderers and homeless beggars if I should . 
knuckle to this misfortune. It is all gone.’ The little 
gentleman with the Slaukenbergius nose, which we read 
about in Tristram Shandy, at this point in his speech 
* humped’ himseif, and began to lay his wild-cat bills in. 
When they were 


tlemen and: ladies, I will sell this —— infernal stuff ut 


_ ten cents a yard, tape measure.’ The crowd roared, and 


ood-humor was thus substituted for the an feeli: 
for some time manifested, and which, b 
—_— have resulted in the demolition of the bank build- 
PERSONAL. 

The Tribune says: “The fact that Miss Margaretta 
Fox, one of the family in which the ‘ Rochester Ra;:- 
pings,’ so called, were first known to have occurre:.: 8 
united with the Roman Catholie Church in this city, }:.. 
been blazoned in several journals, in terms which cleari, — 
imply an impeachment on her part of the integrity and 
truthfulness of her mother and sister with regard to these 
‘Rappings."° There possible warrant for this. Miss 
Fox continues to reside with her mother and younger 
sister (who were present at her baptism last Sunday into 
the Church to whose doctrines she has for some time becn 
a convert), and has never dreamed of saying or implying 
that any of her family were ilty of fraud or deception 
in the matter of the ‘Rappings.* She has not herself 
officiated as a ‘medium’ for many months past; but D. 
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2 it was a female of rank. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


D. Hume, who has likewise become a Catholic, is still 
the most famous and powerful * medium’ in Europe if 
not in the world.” 


We learn from the Cincinnati Gazette of the 17th inst. 


that Mrs. Harrison, widow of *President Harrison, was 
‘very ill at. the residence of her son, the Hon. J. Scott 
Harrison, about twenty miles from Cincinnati. It was 
feared that she would not survive many hours. 
A New York correspondent of the Boston Gazette writes: 
“Yo 1 remember the story about ‘John Dean and his Mary 
Ann’ (Boker) — poor girl, her romance’ is turned into a 
miserable reality. He, as I stated some time siuice, is a 
marker in the custom-house, and they now occupy the 
second floor of a house over a corner grocery stoe on 
Second and South Third streets, Williamsburg, sur- 
rounded by tunmble-dowa shanties and beggarly-looking 
tencment houses, The only sign of refinement in the 
apartment is a piano, which the young lady continually 
strums upon, to the great annoyance of her neighbors; 
for, trath to say, she is by no means a Tualberg.” 
On Monday morning as Mr. Staigg, the artist, and Mr. 
Henry T. Tuckerman, the author, were bathing at New- 
_ port, the latter became disabled. ‘They had been swim- 
ming on a race, beyond their depth, and Mr. Staigg’s 
skill and strength, it is probable, alone rescued Mr. ‘Tuck- 
erman from a watery grave. Hearing his companion’s 
ery of distress, he sustained him until assistance was no 
longer neede;!, and Mr. Tuckerman was taken home, 
where he was quite ill for a day or two afterward. The 


accident is attributed to sun-stroke, or, perliaps, to over- 


exercise in the water. 

General Pierce and lady are now in the south of France, 
and would arrive in a few days at Paris. The distin- 
giished traveler will be the guest of the Anicricau Min- 
ister, Mr. Mason. 

Among the passengers for Liverpool by the Persia, 
Wednesday, was Colonel Thomas AlSop, the alleged 
would-be assassin of Louis Napoleon. 

Miss Jane Lioyd, only «hiid of Jones Lloyd, Lov-d Over- 
stone, the wealthiest of English heiresses, is to be mar- 
ried to Colonel Lindsey, the “hero of the Alma,"* who 
was lucky enough to get nine Russian balls tired into the 
colors which he carried, without receiving oné into hs 
own body. The fortune of Miss Lloyd is stated by the 
London Jilustrated News to be from twenty-five to thirty 
miilion dollars. 

The Richmond Enqvirer says: ‘* We learn, with pleas- 
ure, that’ Bishop M°G.ll, of Richmond, has received from 
Arehbishop Hughes, of New York, a present of a magniti- 
cent pair of carriage horses, as beautiful in action.as they 
are to look upon.” : 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

PARLIAMENT has been prorogued. 

The Commissioners for signifying the royal assent to 
various bills‘and proroguing the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment were the Lord Chancellor and three other ‘Lords. 
The commission having been read, the rvyal assent was 
given in the usual forin to a number of bills. The Lord 
Chancellor then proceeded to read Her Majesty's Mes- 
‘gage, which, as usual, is unmeaning and ungrainmatical 


SENSATION PRODUCED BY TIIE SUCCESS OF THE 
TELEGRAPLI. ° 

At latest dates great anxiety was felt in regard to the 
‘Atlautic cable. ‘lhe first regular message from New- 
foundland was received at Valent:a on the nizghtof the 
9th inst. ‘The speed of transmission is said t») be great- 
er than was attained at Piymoiuth, aad the currents were 
apparently as strong. ‘ihe shares continued to be quoted 
at £9. The principal ‘papers give long accounts of the 
voyage of the Agamemnon. ‘Tue Ties asks whether it 
‘would not be worthy of the nation to confer rewards upon 

_ DEATH OF JIONSIEUR SOYER, 

We (Worniny Post) regret-to announce the death of M. 
Soyer, whose name, in conuection with the culinary art; 
ha-, for some years past, been familiar to the English 
reader. The immediate cause of the death of M. Suyer 
was, we are informed, renal apoplexy. Ile had, for 


sume months past, been suffering from indisposition, and 


sought quiet and repose at Norwood, whence he return- 


~ ed on Wednesday last, complaining, however, of general 


weakness and bedily derangement. M. Seyer shoitly 
‘after became insensible, and continued in that state up 
to the moment of his death, which took place on Turs- 
day night a little before ten, at 15 Ma:lBorough Road, 
St. John’s Wood. 

Without referritig to the consideration of M. Soyer's 
merits in connection with the art with which his name 
is associated, we may state that his energy and skill ex- 
ercised a most beneticial influence upon the health of the 
troops in the Crimea, and that within a very recent pe- 
riod he has been engaged in organizing a system for im- 
proving the soldiers’ mess in barracks. ln addition to 
a kind heart and lively disposition, which secured him 
many friends, M. Soyer possessed much general informa- 
tion, which he turned to a profitable account in the va- 
rious works on the culinary art published by him duriug 
his residence in this country. He has passed from the 
busy world, carrying with him the respect and esteem of 
a very large and iufiuential circle of acquaintance. 

CORPSES THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

A correspondent of the New York Evangelist, now in 
London, gives the following curious narrative of-his visit 
to the vaults of the Church of st. Sepulchre, in that city: 

“A strange sight was receutly disclosed to me in St. 


. Sepulchre, one ot the oldest, if not the very oldest, church 


ediiice in this city. It stands opposite Old Bailey, the 
hoary old prison, and not far from St. Paul's Cathedral. 
This church was partially destroyed by the great tire in 
London, but early rebuilt. It is an iinmense edifice, with 
a very wealthy parish, yet only two or three hundred 
ever in-attendance at their place of worship. 

eneath tie church are a series of yreat burial vaults, 
where interments- have been made fur many hundred 
years. The sexton told me it was estimated th:re were 
fifteen hundred coffins now entire under the building, 
and, from an examination, I have no doubt of its truth. 

“The atmosphere of the vaults seems to have a re- 
markable effect in preserving the coflins, ifnot the bodies, 
fromm decay. Descending through an iron door from the 
church, the other day, we entered-a very large apart- 
ment, but dimly lighted, where piles of mouldy, biack- 
looking coffins were placed upon each other.’ These cof- 
fins, with their elegant and costly trimmings, had not 
been decomposed. Climbing up over a heap of them, 
the sexton opened a large wooden box, and out of it took 
an entire femiile figure, in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion! The limbs were unbroken, and the body perfect, 
except the flesh shrunken, vet it was still soft and flexi- 
ble to the touch. ‘The sexton stated that the officers of 
the church had recently been examining the vauits, and 
as burials there had long since ceased, tiiey designed to 
close the entraace. Before doing so, they had been mak- 
ing @ careful eurvey of the premises, and, under a niass 
of rubbish in one corner, they found .a stone inclosure— 
a sort of sarcuphagus—out of which this female figure 
was taken, It is believed to be over three centuries old, 
and evidently, from its position and the stone inc.osure, 
It was a strange sight in this 
subterranean charnel-hous , With blackened coflins piled 
up to the high ceiling all around, to see this entire hu- 
an figure raised up bodily from its resting-place, and 
standing erect upon » coffin before you! The fact of its 
existence is probably known to but few persons; and be- 
fore this reaches you, the entrause to it will be closed to 
all further inspection.” 


JUDAS-ITIOLES., 


A letter lately appeared in tie London Times, wntien 
bya of a warned his country-women 
again eccoming the victims of a disgusting practi 

which 1a stated te prevail, and, we fear, toed anitesrion. 
ably prevail, in many Continental hotels. There are 
found men sufficiently degraded, and sufficiently auda- 
cious, to bore holes in the door, wuinscoting, or ceiling 
of bedrooms, through which they may look, in order to 


-at the head of his clergy. 


see the ladies within at their toilet. It is said that these 


holes, which bear the appropriate name of Trous-Judas, 
are specially designed to enable the wretches to study 
the toilets of English women—cither because the uncon- 
sc:ous subjects of the treachery are in this case fairer, or 
because their more scrupulous habits of cleanliness make 
their toilet longer and more unguarded, or because the 
traitors enjoy the malignant satisfaction of thinking that 
their insular modesty would be more deeply shocked if 
they could but know what was going on. However this 
may be, English women are represeuted as the favorite 
victims, and as attention has been drawn to the practice 
by a veliicle so public and so widely circulated, it is im- 
possible any longer to ignore the existence of these 
“* Judas-Holes."’ Many Lnglish ladies wid feel very un- 
cointortable henceforth, and will cast glances of appre- 
hension around the: while they are going through the 
inevitable process which must begin and end every day 
of Continental travel. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF PADDING ONE’S CHEST, 

While Lord Ward was inspecting the troops at the re- 
view of the Worcester Yeomanry, lately, one oi the horses 
kicked his lordship on his chest. . Fortunately, the cos- 
tume of the regiment required that there should be some 
padding in the breast of the gallant comimand:r's coat, 
and to this circumstance may ve attributed his lordship’s 
freedom from serivus consequeuces. Although the kick 
was sufficient to peostrate Lord Ward, his lordship soon 
recovered his feet, and did not seriou:ly suiler from the 
blow. 

FRANCE. 
THE FETES AT CHERBOURG. 

On the arrival of her Majesty, in the Victoria and AI- 
bert. at Cherbourg, on the Sth, a royal salute was fired 
by the whole of the French fleet and the forts. Shortly 
afterward the Emperor visited her Majesty on board the 
royal yacht. The harbor and roadstead ‘were crowded 
with steamers and yachts, exhibiting the gayest cviors. 
Great enthusiasin prevaiied, and the illuminations at 
night were most brilliant and extensive. ‘The Queen 
and Prince Cousort were to breakfast at the Prefecture 
with the Emperor at 'welve yesterday, and their Majes- 
ties were to dine toge h ron board the Dretagie. 

‘he Paris Moniteur of the Oth contains the following: 

Auguat 4, 35 minufes past 6 

The journey oi tuci: Majvoues, Javered by veauuful 
weatuer, continues to be performed under agreeable cir- 
cunstances. The imperial train, which left Cacn at 
‘twelve o’clock, arrived at Bayeux at thirty-five minutes 
after twelve. ‘Their Majesties received the authorities 
of the town in the saloon of the station. <A picce of lace 
was presented to the Empress by the young ladies of the 
place. Their Majesties entered a carriage and went to 
the cathedral, where they were recejyed by the Bishop 
The line Was tormed by the 
firemen and detachments of the rurai commuhes. At 
Carentan the august travelers were received with enthu- 
siasm.’ ‘The Emperor examined with great interest the 
models of the horses of the Cotentin, which were present- 
ed to him. ‘lhe imperial train arrived at Cherbourg at 
five o'clock. The station presented an admirable coup 
a'eil. Their Majesties were received with the loudest 
aeclamatgons. ‘The Mayor of Chervourg presented the 
E.uperor*wigh the keys ot the town. An altar was raised 
in the middle of the station. The Bishop of Cotances, 
surrounded with his clergy, intoned the Te Deum, which 
ws followed by the reception of the authorities, Their 
Majesties eat’ red the town amidst the immense body of 
peopie wh» had collected on their road.” 

PROGRAMME OF THE FESTIVITIES, 

The following was the programme drawn up by the civil 
and inilitary authorities for the reception of the bLmper- 
or and Empress, and the celebration of the several days 
of their stay in Cherbourg: 

' August & Their Majesiies will be received at the rail- 
way station by the authorities, civil, naval, aud mili- 
tary. . 

‘Vhe keys of the town will be presented to his Majesty 


. by the Mayor and the Municipal Council. 


The benediction and inauguration of the railway will 
take place in prese.ce of their Majesties. 

All the land aud sea to.ces will be under arms; they 
wiil be placed in rank from the railway station to the 
Hotel of the Prefecture. The arriyal of their Majesties 
will be announced by a salute of artillery. 

Ali the ships of tue squadron, as’ weil as the forts of 
the road, and Forts Ougiet and L’Amiral, wili be decor- 
ated with flags; all the buildings of the port wiil aiso 
hoist their respective ilags. 

On tiie arrival of their Majesties at the Prefecture the 
EaupreSs will receive the wives of the principal officials, 
and the young ladies deputed to offer her Majesty a cor- 
beiil: of tiowers and lace. 

‘The pubiie offices, the ships of the squadron, and the 
breakwater will be illuminated every evening during the 
stay of their Majesties.” 

‘he and public functionaries are requested to 
illuminate their sesidences and decorate them with flags. 

Aujust 5. ‘his day being reserved ty the 
and Limpress for the reception, on bvard the Lretague, 
of her Majesty the Queen of kngland, a future order will 
be issued as to the proceedings of the day. 

The regatta will take place in the road of Cherbourg, 
in the preseuce of the united naval forces and the Royal 
Yacat Squadron. 

August 6 This day their Majesties will visit the ships 
of tie squadron in ihe road,.and land on-the b:eak- 
water. 

‘ August 7. Their Majesties will leave the Hotel of the 
Pretecture in the morning, and pass th ongh the town 
and environs, At noon their Majesties will proceed to 
the military port to open the grand inuer basia;of the 
works, 

In the evening a ball will be given to the Emperor 
and Liupress by the town of Cherbourg at the Hotel de 
Ville. 

August 8. At nine o'clock in the morning the Emperor 
Will inaugtirate the equestrian statue of Napoleon. 

‘The departure of their Majesties is fixed tor two o'clock 
P.M. 

-SPEECIIUS OF THE SOVEREIGNS, 

The Queen and Prince Consort were entertained at 
dinner by the Emperor of the French, on board the line- 
of-battle ship Le Bretagne. 

The Emperor, in proposing the health of her Majesty 


the Royal Family of iengland, made a specch, in 


which he said: * I am happy to be enabled to express 
the sentiments by which I am actuated upon this occa- 
sion of the Queen's visit to Cherbotrg. The facts do in- 
deed speak for themselves, and prove that the hostile 
passions which were excited .by some unfortunate inci- 
dents have never been abie to aiter the friendship which 
exists between the two countries, or the desire of the 
people to remain-at peace. I have, tierefore, the fond 
hope that if any attempt were made to revive again the 
rancors of a foriner period, such attempt would be foiled 
with the good sense of the public, as the waves are baf- 
fled by yonder breakwater, wich at this moment serves 
to protect the squadrons of boil empires against the vio- 
lence of the sea.” 

The Prince Consort, on behalf of her Majesty, respond- 
ed to the toast, in doing which he said: 
_**The Queen is most sensible of the words we have 
just heard, which will forever be dear to her. The 
Queen is doubly happy in having an opportunity by her 
presence here to join the Emperor in endeavoring to 
draw together as closely as possible the ties of friendship 
which exist between the‘two nations. ‘That friendship 
has their mutual prosperity for its basis,and the bless- 
ings of Hieaven will not be wanting to confirm it.” 

TERMINATION OF THE FETES. 

Queen Victoria lett on the 6th under a triple satute. 
The sctes were continued on the Tth by the inauguration 
of the Napoleon deck and the hunea of the man-of-war 
Ville de Nintes. ‘The consuyiption of gunpowder during 
the ‘é'es wea enormous. It was rumored that Napoleon 
wili return Victoria's visit in» private friendly way at 
Osborne during the autumn. The Emperor had ordered 
a pyramid of granite to be erecte t at the head of the now 
dock to perpetuate the Queen's Visit. 1T he fites ‘e-min- 
ated on the Sth with the inauguration of the statues of 
Napoleon I. The Emperor,dclivered a pacifie speech on 


| for six years wit: her family. 


the occasion, saying it appeared to be part of his destiny 
to accomplish by peace the great desigus conceived dur- 
ing war. lie said the Goverument would not wage war 
except in defense of the national honor and the great in- 
terests of the people. The Imperial visitors embarked 
for Brest on the Sth. 


AMNESTY FOR THE PRESS, 


It is stated positively that the Emperor, on the occasion 
of his fete, will publish a decree granting a full and free 
pardon for all offenses of the press previously committed. 
It is added that several of the restrictions by which the 
press is trammeled are to be removed, but all future of- 
fenses are to be punished with inereased severity. 


A QUEER STORY ABOUT THE EMPRESS. 

The lofty aud prominent station attained by tliat dis- 
tinguished lady who shares the throne of France with 
Napoleon II]. has attracted (says the Paris correspondent 
of the Mourning Advertis:r) publie attention of late to 
some law proceedings which took place some time past 
at Valladclid and Arevallo—proeeedings which throw 
some doubts upou the paternity of that illustrious lady. 
There has been a gre .t demand for the Spanish law jour- 
nals of i827 and the following year. On searching through 
the files of that period we tind the subjoined curious ac- 
count of the nullity of a civorce pronounced in 1813 be- 
tween a Spanish wife and husband: 

* Don Joaquim de Montijo, captain of the regiment of 
Segovia, married, in 13:10, Donna Maria de Penansande, 
belunging to a respectable family of Fontepelayo, near 
Segovia... Shortly after his marriage he was taken pris- 
ouer of war, and was carried off to France, whither he 
was followed by his wife as soon’as she ascertained that 
he had obtained an zppointment as commandant of pris- 
oners of war, which made some addition to his pay. 
Although Donna Maria went.to France in compliance 
with her husband's request, she does not appear te,have 
lived happily with him. Dissensions soiled the deniiestic 
hearth; mutual recriminations, each charging the other 
With acdiuitery, brougiit avout a separation. Don Joaquim 
having lost Lis appointment in consequence of the re- 
moval of the prisoners ofwar from Bourges to- Dijon, 
to>k service in the French army, being driven thereto 
by waut. His wife,finding again that he had the means 
of supporting her, went to lis regimental quarters, but 
was repelled by him with disdain, and refused? admission. 


Their divorce was finaily pronounced by the French law . 


courts in November, 1813. On the return of Ferdinand 
VII. to Spain, Donna Maria returned to Fontepelayo 
with her son, aged two years aud a haif, and lived there 
Iler husbaud remained 
in- France till 1820, when Ferdinand took oath to reuegyv 
the Constitution of 1812. He then returned to Spain, 
and resided at his native town of Arevallo, where he had 
‘some pioperty; from theuce he wrote to his wife to claim 
his son. She refused to send the child. Don Joaquim 
went to exercise his paternal right, but Donna Maria re- 
fused to give him ap. Don Jvaquim returned home 
without his child; but after a few weeks he went back to 
Fontepe.xzyo, fell in love again with his wife, and pro- 
posed thac they should live together again and say no- 
thing about the divorce, which was known only to her 
family and his brothers. She returned with him to Are- 
vallo, and there resided with him until October 30, 18_3, 
when he died from the effects of a fall fromm his horse, 
HER MOTHER’S TROUBLES. 

“Fer son iuherited his father’s property under the 
guardianship of his mother, who continued to reside at 
Arevalio. We say her son, because, although at the 
death of Don Joaquim she had a daughter, aged nine 


months, the child ded shortly after the death of its’. 


father. In the year 1850 she had alse the misfortune to 
lose her son, and her grict embittered by the conduct 
of her late husband’s brothers, Ven Autonio and Don 
Brantio de Montijo, who ordered her to leave their lite 
brother's house, she having no right to.call herself his 
Widow, having by her infamous. conduct necessitated a 
divorce. Sie refused to leave her house: proceedings 
were instituted before the Corregidor of Arevallo, Don 
Joaquim Beneito, who delivered his seutence on the 16th 
oi June, 1827, that whereas a divorce had beeu pronounced 
in France in 18id, it bad not been annulled by after co- 
habitation; cousequently, in fault of heirs direct, she 
must restore the property of Don Joaquim de Montijo to 
his brothers, Ayaiust this sentence Donna Maria weut 
to the Kuyal Chancery of Valladolid, and after many 
mouths’ litigation the original judgment was quashed. 
‘Whereas Donna Maria de Penatsande was married on 
June 8, 1810, to’ Don Joayuim de Montijo, and whereas 
the divorce was pronounced in a fureign country, then 
under the rule of a usurper, under a government as il- 
lezal as irreligivas, and not recognized in Spain, aud 
whereas such divorce had been annulled by the ultimate 
remorse Of the parties, declares Douna Maria entitied to 
the lire-interest in the property of her Late husband, to 
revert to his brothers at hur deuise.*" 
CHURONOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Now, dates are troublesome things. The trench Mont- 
ieur, of the 4th June last, announced that the Empress 


Eugenie had attained her o-d year on the preceding day, . 


and had received the congratulations of her friends ont .e 
occasion. According to the official Moniteur, therefore, 
the Empre-s Eugenie was born ou the 3d of June, 18-6, 
und according to the undisputed testimony of registers 
aud other documentary evidence, her father died on Oc- 
tober oJ, 1823, trom the etlects of a fall from his horse. 
These things doubtless admit of explanation, but none 
has yet been given. Indeed, the French Gazette de Trt- 
bunauuc of September 21, 153i, wiiich contains the verba- 
tum report of the cause el-bre, has been foreibly ab- 
stracted by Imperial ukase f:om the fiies of that journal 
Wiich are kept forreierence in the reading-rooim, 
EXECUTIONS AT BORDEAUX. 

Two execut ons took place at bordeaux a few mornings 
ago, one of Desbat, tor tue murder ot his aged father, and 
tie other of Bonncearrere, for the murder of a servant 
girl, to facilitace a robbery. On the evening before the 
ex -cutions the chaplain informed them that there was no 
chance of their lives being spared, but he did not say on 
what day they were likely to be executed. Desbat, who, 
since his condemnation, had paid great attention to his 
reiigious duties, manifested profound terror, but the 
other was calm, and, asking for pens and paper, passed 
a great part of the night in writing. At four o'clock in 
the morning the two wen wee told thut their last day 
had arrived. Desbat exclaimed, ** Allis over then!” and 
sank fainting to the ground, while Bounecarrere display- 
ed no emotion whatever. oth attended Divine service 
in the chapel,-and received the Sacrament. They were 
then pinioned,.and Desbat, as is usual iu Cases of parri- 
cides, had his feet bared, his head covered with a black 
vail, and a white shirt put over his clotires, At about 
five o'clock Desbat was couveyed in a cart to the scaffold; 
he was so overcome with emotion that he had to be sup-- 
ported up the steps. On arriving on the platform he knelt, 
kissed # crucifix, aud received the benediction of the 
chaplain. The executioners then came forward, and in 
a fv w seconds he was dead. The priest then went back 
to the prison, and presentiy returned in the cart with 
bonnecarrere. ‘Fhis man, who, for some time after his 
condemnation, had turned religion into contempt, but had 
latterly maniested repentance, appeared to listen with 
great attention to what the ecciesiastic said. He ascend- 
ed the steps of the scaffold firmly, and after kneeling for 
a few seconds, gave himseif up to the executioners. Et 
is calculated that not less than 20,00 persous were pres- 
ent, amoug whom were Many women. 


SPAIN. , 
THE QUEEN’S PROGRESS. 

The Madrid jourbals of the Sist ult. do not yet record 
he arrival of the Queen at Gijoa, but they publish tele- 
graphic dispatches, stvting that 6n the 30ch ult. her Ma- 
jesty, with the King and roggl children, was at Mieres, 
in the Asturias. Tiwse dispa ches add that in the As- 
tirias the Queen received W.ih extraor/inary enthu- 
siasm, the people having tecked down from tue mount. 
ains to see her Majesty, and t.at numerous trinimphal 
arches were erected on the road on which she- was to pass. 
At Pajares, on the way Mieres, the iilustrio 
r akfas is related that at Leon the 

ages partook of breakfast. It is rm é 
Queén appeared ou a balcony to show the little Prince of 


the Asturias-to the people, bnt that, as it was dusk they 


could not see him well, and accordingly her Majesty had 
a lighted candle brought and held up before his face. 
This little iscfdent increased the popular enthusiasm. 
At Oviedo, where the Queen was to gu after leaving Mie- 
res, a triumphal arch was to be erected in loaves of : 
and after the Queen should have passed throngh it the 
bread should have been given to the poor. The palace 
in that town in which the Queen was to stay had been 
purchased by the municipality for presentation to the 
Prince of the Asturias. 


GERMANY, 
A NEW STYLE OF DUELING. ” 

The Vienna correspondent of the Brussels Independ- 
ence writes: “The dueling fever here appears to have 
become epidemic. Some cavalry officers have met in 
this way during the last fw days; but what da you think 
of the following? Two‘young men of Lemberg wished 
to fight: but, in order to escape the disagreeable conse- 
quences which the death of one eptails upon the other, 
they resoived to draw lots as to which of the two should 
killhimseif! He whom fate favored was to quit the city, 
recalling, in a letter to his adversary, the terms of their 
agreement; and actually the unhappy young man, obe- 
dient to the exigencies of mistaken honor, did not fail to 


' blow out his brains on the day and the hour fixed." 


A ROMANCE OF THE PRUSSIAN PEERAGE. 

We following in the Court Journal: ** Among 
other historical obscurities with which Paris is filled at 
this moment may be quoted Herr Baron G——, who, en- 
riched and ennobled by the King of Prussia, rose from 
the humblest origin to a position of high consideration 
in the wirld. While the present Prince of Prussia, then 
an infant of some three years of age, was staying at the 
Palace of Babelsberg, by some negligence of his nurse he 
was left alone fora few minutes in an apartment on the 
third floor, With the marvelous instinct of mischief pe- 
culiar to children of that age, the little Pripee took im- 
mediate advantage of the absence of the nurse to accom- 
plish a feat of whith he had, doubtless, been for a long 
tine ambitious, and which consisted in an agreeabie 
walk outside the window, upon the narrow ledge of the 
coping-stone, whence he could conveniently climb up the 
back of the lion rampant which supports the entablatare 
of the frontispiece which adorns the building, A poor 
Liacksmith’s workman, who had been sent for te execute 
some repairs in the palace, was just coming up the gar- 
den, and beheld, with horror, the situation of the ehild. 
With true presence of mind he hastened gently to the 
spot beneath the wiudow, following every movement of 
the urchin with the keenest anxiety, and extending wide 
his leather apron as he gazed upward to watch the first 
symptom of giddine s which should occur to the bold lit- 
tle adventurer. As the child drew nearer to the tion the 
ledge no longer afforded such firm footing, and presently, 
with a loud cry, he pitched over, from that terrific height, 
right into—tie leather apron of the blacksmith, which 
sustained the shock without failing, and in another me- 
ment the little Prince was restored, safe and well, to his 
parents, who, in token of their gratitude, took immediate 
charge of the fortune of the brave young workman, a 
bestowed upon him a handsome pension, with the title of 
Baron, to both of which he has done honor during a well- 
spent, useful life: 

ITALY. 
HOW TO PUNISH A BAD WIFE, 

The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa relates the following 
curious mode of taking revenge on an unfaithful wife: 
‘**A wealthy inhabitant of the Vico dei Veechietti (a street 
im Genoa) had obtained unequivocal p:oof of his wife's 
bad conduct.. Without getting into a passion or proceed- 
ing to violence, as most people would do in such @ case, 
he simply turned his wife out of doors with her para- 


. mour, and then sent for a carpenter, whom he directed to 


set up a catafulque, such as is used in Roman Catholic 
churches for the funeral service. This done, he sent in- 
vitations to all his friends for the following evening, when 
they found the room lit up with burning tapers, Their 
host made them stand round the catafalque, and request- 
ed them to chant the service for the dead, he himself 
acting as conductor, thus intimating that his wife was 
thencetorward dead to him. He then conducted them te 
a well-provided table, where he entertained them until 


late hour." 
RUSSIA. 
PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION, 


The St. Petersburg Gazette contains two ukases, one 
of which relates to the peasants of the appanages assign- 
edto the prinetes 6f the reiguing family, the management 


_ of which is confided in Russia to a special Ministry. By 


this ukase these peasants receive several prerogatives 
which render them almost free men. They can now pur- 
chase and 6ell landed property on their own account, 
while hitherto they have only Been sble to buy and sell 
iu the nanie and through the egency of the inistra- 
tion of appanages. These peasants ean; Moreover, hence- 
forth carry on.civil prosecutions without the assistance 
of the Procureur of the appanages, whose interference 
will for the future be at the will of the plaintiffa. Lastly, 
l.y this ukase the peasants will have the power cede pr 
ing of their property by will, and have the facility of en- 
tering into the classes of traders and bargesses, in conse- 
quence of the suppression of the dues hitherto paid to the 
administration of the appanages, which amounted te: 


from 6.00 to 150% rubles, and which are now replaced by 


a payment of from .15 to 40 rnbles to the fund for dis- 
charged soldiers belonging to the class of nts. By 
another ukase the Emperor cuppresses the committee of 
military censorship, and transfers its attributions to the 
civil one. There will be henceforta a person appointed 
by the Minister of War to whom the civil censors will 
communicate the manuscripts of military works. A re- 
port will be made on the merits of each, and the final 


decision on them will come from the Minister of Public 


Instruction, 
CHINA. 
THE LATEST FROM CHINA, r 
Iiung Kong dates are te June 23, and Pei-ho June — 

The gua-Beats had advanted to ‘Tien-Sin without oppo-- 
sition, and eemmanded beth the river and great canal. 
The English and Frenett Embassadors were. located, 
ashore near Tien-Sin. 
had followed the allies up the river,, A Mandarin of 
high rank, the second officer in the empire, had arrived 
from Pekin as special Commissioner to negotiate. Rein- 
forcements continued to be dispatched from Hong Kong. 
Canton continued much distirbed—several Eyropeans 
and Sepoys are reported as having been murdered. - 


OCEANICA, 
DISCOVERY OF A CHRISTIAN ISLAND. 


We see it stated upon what may be-considered reliable 
authority that 30,000 Christians have recently been found 
upon an island north of Celebes. It has been rumored 
for a time that there was there a Christian people for- 
gptten and forsaken, which, however, yet possessed three 
Bibles, and coutinted steadfast in the faith, When mis- 
sionaries first lauded onthe island they met with a school 
teacher. and his pupils, who repeated in the Malayan 
tongue, *“* As the heart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O Lord.” - No Bibles were 
found, but its most precious promises were written upon 
the bark of trees. ‘They knew the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Heidelberg Catechism, and the. Christian customa, 
wenty-seve. churches and schools yetexisted. 
the instrumentality of Pastor Hel ring, founder of t 
Magdalen Asylum at Steinbeck, and chief patron of In- 
ner Missious in Holland, four missionaries, who had been 
educated under the venerable Goesner, were sent out, and 
three thotisand persons baptized. This is certainly an 
interesting discovery. The island on which these Chris- 
tiaus were foutid betongs to the East-India Archipelago. 
‘The Dutel: have for years had political rule in this region. 
This nay account for the original intreduction of Chris- 
tianity among this people, and for the feet that the Heid- 
el berg Catechism was still found in their . Bu 
etill, the particular time and circumstances in which this 
introduction took place may well challenge special at- 
tention, and elicit investigation from those who have the 
leisure and facilities for prosecuting it, 
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BELLE-LIFE AT NAHANT. 
“ Of the bells— 


Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, i 
Bells, bells, bells—" 


Tue late Mr. Edgar Allan Poe sang very sweet- 
_ ly about the belis. He told of the 

“ Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells!*" 


and every body who has been in society for ten 
years, or five, or even one, knows all: about the 
merry silver bells. If they do not, I beg to intro- 
duce them to my cousin Lilian—“ airy, fairy Lil- 
ian,” as one of her admirers aptly called her; for a 
silver little bell she is, and her mingled laugh and 
talk ring out like a peal of silver chimes. | 

Ab! and then the poet, with exquisite instinct 
and knowledge of the world, after telling us of the 
melody of the merry silver bells—up to the age, 
say, of seventeen, implores us to | 

** Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness thé'r harmony foretclls!" 


To be sure it does! It is only your genuine 
golden bell that makes a truly mellow. wedding 
bell. There was Claribel Coyne, my old school- 
mate—old Bullion’s grand-daughter, who used to 
have fifty dollars a week for pocket-money, and 
never less than twelve men wanting to dance with 
her at the sametime. She was what I call a gold- 
en bell; irregular, perhaps+-a little capricious, I 
have heard ; there were even rumors of ill temper. 
But it is ridiculous to associate ill temper with a 
girl named Claribel, with fifty dollars a week pin- 
money. When she became a mellow wedding bell, 
and we had the cards, ‘‘ Mrs. Persimmon Fitzal- 
oes, née Coyne,”’ ill-natured young men whom I 
snubbed when they “thade love to me, because I 
knew that they had been suitors of Claribel’s, used 
to say, ‘Old Coyne gave her Fitz to get rid of 
her !” 

People who are not on easy terms with Coyne 
are very apt to disparage him ‘and his whole fami- 

ly. But their real character is most amiable, as 
' I happen to know from Tom Dyce, who told me 
confidentially (and I tell it to you in the same way) 
that he had a poor opinion of the Coyne connec- 
tion—he thought them distant, hard to be intimate 
with—until one day the aunt, with whom he lived, 
married into the family, who instantly came to see 
her in large parties ; iin fact,” said ‘Tom, ‘*there 
was no end of Coyne for months, and I was im- 
mensely pleased.” 

Mr. Poe tells of one other kind: 


J 


| or Newport, or Saratoga, which of course he never: 
does—for where could he stay, and what could. he 
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AFTER BREAKFAST, 


** Hear the loud alarum bells!) 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells!" 


| ‘I. rather believe that. my aunt, Miss Catawba 


Green, aged forty-seven, who well giggle and talk 
loud, and flirt her fan, and speak of ‘‘ us girls” as 
she used to nearly thirty years ago, when she was 
really young and pretty, knows all about the ‘‘ bra- 
zen bells.”’ If she doesn’t, who on earth does ? 

Only, why did Mr. Poe alw ays spell belle with- 
out the e? 

Here at Nahant we always put the e¢ to it, and, 
I have heard Mrs. Quincy Granite say that Mr. 
Willis used to use the e when he wrote those pleas- 
ant stories about Nahant life thirty years ago. I 
don't know any thing pleasanter to read now than 
those Slingsby stories of Willis. When I first read 
them, and became acquainted with Blanche Car- 
roll and the rest, I was a xyery small school-girl, 
and I read them on the sly; but I said to myself 
that girls were girls, and that I might be a belle 
as well as any body else, if I only resolved to do it. 
So I did resolve, and you may ask any body now 
at Nahant—yes, and I think there are witnesses to 
be found also at Newport and Saratoga, who will 
tell you whether I have succeeded. 

It isn’t enough to be pretty and modest to be a 
belle. Good manners are not the secret, neither is 
great beauty alone, though that comes nearer than 
any thing else. But don’t you know what people 
call tune in pictures? It isn’t the ‘color nor the 

drawing only, it is a sort 
of something not to be 
described; at- least, I 
have asked a great, many 
_of the long-haired, bad- 
hatted gentry who paint 
pictures, and they never 
agreed what it was. It 
is a sort of mellow com- 
plexion over the whole 
thing, and is as different 
from mere color as the 
‘bloom upon a ripe grape 
or plum is from the crude 
positive hue of the unripe 
fruit. Or didn’t you ev- 
er notice the ditterence ? 


Nahant, and. you can 
study every variety of 
blush and bloom ‘upon 
ripening fruit in Mr. 
Tudor’s gardens behind 


« that strain these rough 
Sea-winds into soft: zeph- 
yrs before they touch his 
trees, very much as a 
fine-tooth comb would 
transform the rummy 

'§ breath of any old sailor 

on the coast into a kind 

of music before it pol- 
luted a baby’s lung’. | 

- All this means tact. 

To be a'belle, it is neces- 

sary to be handsome, 

‘well made, of great good 

manners, and of consum- 

mate tact. Now every 
girl can have almost ev- 
ery thing but the chief 
thing. If you are ‘not 


ob 


No? Well then come to 


those thick-paled fences, . 


ed—he could conceal 


not for along time, un- 


positively squint-eyed or deformed, resolution and 
Madame—well, the freshest French woman—will 
make you handsome and of good figure. Manners 
you must manage for yourself. I have found the 
best rule perfect kindness—I mean, of course, kind- 
ness of manner. Most men are a little bashful 
with women. Young men get over it by bravado 
—older men with a kind of sileut, superior, conde- 
scending air. Now, if you study never to take ad- 
vantage of this shyness, which makes men doubly 
sensitive—so that many a clever man is conscious 
of being a perfect fool with women—if you never 
wound them by look, or word, or insinuation, or 
implication, and never seem in league with any 
one man against any other—why, a little judicious 
flattery of manner only, -not of Avords, does the 
whole business—the inan is yours. 

Have you never noticed that very ‘‘smart” wo- 
men are never belles? There are, of course, what 
may be called ‘‘loud’”’ young ladies from some 
Western cities, and from New York sometimes, 
who smoke, and drink sherry cobblers at night, 
and call the gentlemen by their Christian names, 
and who are always very conspicuous ; but there 
is the same difference between such people and 
belles that there is between notoriety and fame. 

The difficulty is that tact is not to be taught; it 
is the subtlest sympathy constantly on the alert. 
Its aim is to please—positiv ely, by saying and do- 
ing what is agreeable; and negatively, by omit- 
ting all allusions that are not so. “ Never baa 
of hemp to a man whose 
father was hanged,” is © ' 
the negative way of 
stating tact.— “All 
things to all men,” is Ni 
the positive way. — 
There is no need of’ SY i 
asking me about the mal AN 
morality of this. I am 
treating of belles and 
manners, not of saints ! 
and moral _philoso- 
phers. 

One thing, however, || 
I am free to say to you im : 
in «strict confidence ; 
and that is, that good 
manners are not al- 
waysindicative of good 
morals. I mean, of 
course, using the waogd 
manners in the usual 
sense. If you see a 
man or woman every 
day, you would natu- 
rally presently discov- 
er their sympathies and 
tastes. They would be- ° 
tray them involuntari- 
ly. For instance, if a 
man cared nothing for 
children —if he were 
impatient or ill-temper- 


it for some time, but 


less he had some very 
desirable end to serve 
by playing a huge and 
difficult game. 

But for all that, if 
the great D—— should 
ever come to Nahant, 


N 


do ?—and, entering his name upon the book as the 
Rev. Mr. ‘Lamb, should mingle in the charming 
groups that swarm along the piazza or sit 60 ami- 
ably in the parlor, I think the manners of the 
reverend gentleman would be so winning and en- 
tertaining, that the young men would view him 
without jealousy, and the old. without cynicism. 


The young women would consider disparity of 


years nothing, where hearts were truly united; 
and the old ladies would: seriously ponder how 
much they might reduce the necessary figure for 
their daughters, in consideration of certain per- 
sonal advantages in the husband. Old and young 
would go to bed charmed with the manners of their 
new acquaintance; nor, among the other dreams‘ 
of the night, would the fancy obtride itself that, 


‘when the Rev. Mr. Lamb went off, he disappeared 


in smoke, and that the gentlemanly companion of 
an evening could such an awful tale unfold. 

On the other hand, I suppose Dr. Johnson’s mor- ' 
als were good, but his manners were certainly of- 
fensive. 

You are surprised that I- speak of Dr. Johnson ? 
You have seen me whirling in the polka with Tom 
Dyce at the hotel,.or racing over the beach with 
him in his wagon ? Very well: it,is true. Iam 
that young lady. I wear two bracelets and ear- 
rings, and those very hoopy skirts. I bow], bathe, 
dance, dine, flirt, drive, sigh, smile, pick up moss- 
és, ald wander over the rocks in a broad-brimmed 
hat and a very becoming morning dress, which the 
girls here will call pezgnoir, apparently not know- 
ing that pezgnoir is the dressing-gown—mine is a 
short gown—in which we sit when the hair is be- 
ing brushed. I am that same young lady—aged 
somewhere between seventeen and tw enty-three, 
and I have spoken of Dr. Johnson. I know about 
him and about a good many others, and you‘are 


surprised. That is always the way with men. 
} You profess to honor us—your mouths froth with 


compliments. Suddenly we show that we are not 
fools, and you never forgive us. You say you want 
something ‘‘feminine.” Especially men who drink 
brandy and water soon after breakfast, smoke all 
the morning, talk horses and drive horses all the 
afternoon, and gamble all night—especially these 
men want what they call ‘‘ the feminine element” 
in women. 


Don’t their whole lives show they ae ? Don't 


every act of their lives cry aloud, and proclaim upon 
the house-tops their sy mpathy With what is we- 
manly? Are they not an alluring stvle of oak for 
the shrinking and clinging vines to.climb upon ? 
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. There is something 
feminine — so there’ is 
something ignorant, and 
weak, and silly. Now 
are ignorance, and weak- 
ness, and affectation the 
constituent parts of *‘the 
feminine element?” 
You ask what Tom 
‘Dyce thinks of it, with 
whom I dine and dance. 
Merci, not so sarcas- 
tic as you suppose. I 
like to drive in an open 
wagon, witli a fleet, hand- 


some horse and a good- 
natured driver. Vola, 
my drive. I like music SSsseo 


dearly, and can’t help 
dancing on a good floor 
to a fascinating band; I 
need only an easy, firm 
partner, of good height, 
of gentlemanly address. 
Voici, Mons. Tom Dyce! 
Behold the philosophy 
of my dance! : 
Do you think I never 
eat mutton - chops be- 
cause I think a saddle of 
venison the best meat in 
the world? How many 
days in the year ought I 
to expéct to have deer to 
my dinner? I had rath- 
er dance.and drive at Na- 
hant this summer with 
Tom Dyce than with all 
the seven wise nien of 
Greece put together. Do 
you suppose I think Tom 
as wise as Solon? Heis 
a good-humored dunce, 
who wears well-setting 
clothes, and drives and 
rides and dances well, 
and he likes to be with 
girls, and particularly. 
likes to be thought fascinating to them. 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells, 
- And he dances and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pxan of the bells!" 


f / 
Vif, 
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(Always with the e understood. 
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’ DRIVE TO LYNN BEACH, 


I came here this summer to enjoy myself,and 
Tom helps me doit. If he be a dunce, as I think, 
Iam sorry forhim. But what is tobe done? If 
the sensible, intelligent, accomplished men won't 
bowl, and drive, and dance, and sip the foam from 
the tip of the wave—what then? Do they sup- 
pose that a girl who means to be a belle, and comes 


. to Nahant or Newport for pleasure, and not for phi- 


losophy, is going to sit 
quietly in a corner and 
talk wise nonsense? If 
they think it is sucha 
dreadful thing to dance, 
and frolic, and flirt, 
why don’t they stay 

. away? I come here to 
bowl, and Tom Dyce 
bowls; to ride, and 
Tom Dyce rides; to 
drive, and Tom Dyce 
drives; to dance, and 
Tom Dyce dances; to 
lounge about and skip 
stones into the water, 
and Tom Dyce lounges, 
and laughs, and skips, 
and doesn’t bother: his 
head about my being 
frivolous; and doesn’t 
think it ‘a great pity 
that- sensible girls 
should be so taken up 
with dancing ;” and 

- isn’t all the time mor- 
alizing upon the vani- 
ty of ‘* society.” 

Do I expect to mar- 
ry him ? 

Why, have I said 
that I came to Na- 
hant to be married? I 
thank you kindly, but 

‘Iam in no hurry. I 
am just a girl, you see, 
and, I believe, rather a 
belle. I am young,’ 
well, and gay; I have 
done my share, a very 


and accomplishing; I 
don’t believe my heart 
_ is bad; I know that I 
love fun, and that here is plenty to be had, so to 
say, for the having. Did you ever know Tom 
Dyce-to marry? I don’t mean, of course, the par- 
ticular biped who sends me the bouquets, and hires 


‘ten men to toot under my window at one o’clock in 


the morning,.and wears the peg-top trowsers and 


the neat little English dog-collar, and the heavy 


shoes with pepper-box, toes—I don’t mean that par- 
ticular specimen, but any of them? Yes, to be 
sure, now and then one. But they only marry 
wisely and when they are old beaux. 

_ A time comes, I suppose, when Tom suddenly 
feels that there are other young men; in fact, oth- 
er and younger men. An awful moment comes 
when, in leaving the ball-room; mamma says to 
Laura, about whom Eustace is hovering with hun- 
gry eyes and eager arms—just as Tom did about 
her mamma twenty years ago—‘‘ Laura, my dear, 
take Mr. Dyce’s arm and go on.”” That easy ma- 
ternal confidence utterly annihilates Tom’s felici- 
ty. It reminds him that he is considered “‘ per- 
fectly safe.” It has come to mean nothing that a 
young girl should take his arm and go off home. 
He has grown into the avuncular and paternal 
condition. From that moment he is no longer sus- 
picious : his coming, his going, his attentions ex- 
cite no kind ofapprehension. The girls say, ‘‘Only 
Mr. ” and ‘‘Mr. Dyce was there, of course.” 
Mr. Tom Dyce has reached the period when he 


fair share, of studying | 


\ 


al 


might as well marry and neglect his dress a lit- 
tle. 

Eustace is traveling the same road. Mr. Dyce 
is only thinking and feeling a little before him. 

I don’t mean to say that Tom is any more agree- 
able for being a dunce. I confess I shout-rather 
have Ajax or Hector drive me on the beach than 
Thersites. But if Achilles chooses to mope in his 
chamber, or sit and. 
smoke over Bacon’s Es- 
says or Buckle’s His- ' 
tory of Civilization (I 
haven't read it, but I 
know there is such a \ 
book, which is more ; 
than Tom does), do you 
think I am not going 
to chase the winds over 
the glittering sunset 
pavement of the beach, 
if Tom will offer me his CS 3 
chariot, and himself to { a 
urge the flying steeds? 
Wouldn't you eat an 
apple from the Hespe- 
ridian orchard because 
a booby handed it to 
you over the wall ? 

It isn’t always Tom 
who plucks me the ap- 
ples; that is, not al- 

vays the same Tom. 
There are many kinds 
of them: the Boston 
Tom; the Baltimore 
Tom; the New York 
Tom; and Vhiladel- 
phia and Charleston 
Toms. I find thé study 
of comparative Tom 
Dyces very diverting. 
Any belle would be 
very foolish who didn’t 
get the greatest possi- 
ble entertainment out 
of herbeaux. (Tom al- 
ways pronounces that 
word Boze.) 

Thus in the mornin 
I come down to break- 
fast about nine o'clock. 
Sound sleep and sea- 
air, and nothing on my mind, make my cheeks 
fresh and my eyes bright, I suppose; and I don’t 
deny that I wear what I think a becoming, care- 
fully-careless morning dress. Don’t you know 
men always say that a woman never looks so well 
as ina morning dress? ‘They think itis the dress! 

3ut have they never seen the same thing in flow- 
ers? They forget that both the girl and the flow- 
er have been steeped in the dew of sleep, and been 
colored by the rouge of rest! (I said so to Tom 
yesterday morning as we stood in the hall, lean- 
ing against the wall, after breakfast. He hadn’t 
the remotest idea what I meant, but he looked calm 
—for he is continually playing the part of a gen- 
tleman, which he says is “‘ being quiet’’—and, twirl- 
ing his glasses, replied, with that nonchalant grav- 
ity which betrays every thing, ‘‘ Ah! yes, certain- 
ly, of course.”) 

I go in to breakfast, and take my tea and toast, 
with several of the youth, who,bow with very much 
more ceremony than courtes Two or three, who 
have already breakfasted, usually sit opposite, and 
I hear whatever is new or good since the last night. 
There isn’t always a great deal of it; but we are 
all merry, and lay plans for the morning. My list 
of drives, rides, and dances is always full; and if. 
any girl will only take the trouble to dance very 
well, and dress becomingly (not richly—men don't 
care for diamonds in a dancing partner), and be 


AFTE 


| 


| 


| 


generally gracious and 
sweet, and hide both the 
intention and its accom- 
plishment, why, she will 
have as many dances as 
she likes, and drives too. 
I like that morning 
hour after breakfast 
when we wake afrésh to 
the sweet consciousness 
of the pleasant, lazy life 
we are leading. Tom 
holds his hat in hand, 
and says a good many 
amiable stupidities. But 
he is well bred and well 
dressed, and few people 
talk well. 


and tamed down a little 


tub. You sit. on one 
edge of it, and paddle 
your feet in the water, 
which on the other side 
is paddled by people 
you will never see, and 
couldn’t understand if 
they spoke. The great 
waves that dash over 
you, and would reflect a 
pine if they could get 
near enough, are sub- 
stance of the same wa- 
ters that swoon—as the 
poets say—under the 
palms. I go down to 


HT | 


the beach to bathe, and. 


foreign countries Seem to be close to me. I touch 
the water, and by the liquid chain I hold the Spice 
Islands in my hand. Good Heavens, what mon- 
sters we are in the water! I think that the baggy 
bathing-gowns, and the caps and hats, are the most 
hideous insults to thé ocean.. Why not put on In- 
dia rubber dresses and take umbrellas ? 

But what coolness, and freshness, and litheness, 


" 


wil 


RESULTS OF THE CAMPAION. 
[From a Point of View.] 


To be sure, 
we part by-and-by, and 
I prepare for the bath. 
It isn’t so good at Na-. 
hant asit is at Cape May, 
or even Newport, where, | 
however, the beach is at. 
the end of a cove—a cage 
in which the seais caught | 


for the use of city people. © 

But any where, how | 
splendid itis! Hglfthe 
globe is your bathing- - 


| | 
— 
\ SS | - > 


= 


positively have it dressed im nediate 


moonlight. 
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when you come out! I always fel sinuous, like 
a snake ; : not as if [ had hard bones, but only tlexi- 
ble, massiy'e muscle. Bat! m. ikes people g races 
fal, I think, by the:sense of supplenes sit induces. 
How natural the story. of the mermaid is! | As 
children, we used to say that hairs lefv in the wa- 
ter became water-snakes ; and i am sure if | were 
left in the water alive long enough I should taper 
off into a fish. As lone as the brine is in my skin 
I perfectly understand the smooth sinuoSity of pis- 
eitory motion: 

I think these things, and laugh while Marie 
brushes my hair afier.the bath. I have a novel 
in my hand, to be sure; but [think of the novel 
ia which [ am living, and of which [ am one of Ue 
characters. Then take a little nap—ves, Morn 
ing nap in the sea-air after a bath is the very 
of roses. Just try it. When I wak-, Marie, 
has brushed my h: ‘alveidy, takes it from under 
the cap and. dresses it. There are gir ls here who 

‘hy after brush- 
inz, and without the nap; and at di ane! they won- 
der where I got my color and spi it! 

Do they think it comes from the horquet T carry 
in to ‘dinner, ant which was brought to me at one 
o'clock witha note? I hope they do, for poor Tom’s 
sake.. Of course, it is the (guess which) fom who 
sends up the boot-black’s boy with a great bouquet 
and a card, on which [ sez something is written. 
Poor Tom! where did he learn to write ? 

«Mr. Dye2 presents his compluncnts, Will Miss Cle- 
opaytra aceept the tlours that accompany this, and will 
You go to ride with me this afcernoon i in my wagon? He 
wiil call at five. 

* Yours truly, 

Miss C'eopryt-a wil! accept his glvors, and rid? 
with him‘iw his wagon. ‘They are the choic st 
specimens of preen-house blossoms, antl, my dear, 
one must keep up one’s prestige. I have had at 
least oue bouquet every day since I have been at 
Nahant. Diii vou ever heir of toud-eiting? Do 
you understand its philospphy ? . It isn’t only the 
gross desire of flittery for flittery’s sake that makes 
toad-eatinzg possible—for it is made possible only 
by the sufferance of the person in whose honor the 
one iles are devoured. No, it isn’t only that. But 

a person who has long beea admired an tlattered 
at last comes to require the tonic of appliuse be- 
fore he cin do any thing worthy of praise. It is 
like deam-drinking. A toper crawls out for his 
early,rum (hive you ever seen them, in the gray 
sham! ling thrgush the silent streets ? 

Sometimes they are the only citizens who welcome 
con at that hour to great cities). Now he wants 
his ram, not only to appeis: the appetite, but to 
give him the power of working. So I am sure 
toads must be eaten, aml are hivel by certain peo- 
ple to be exten, in order that they may be kept in 
conceit of themselves. 

Always? Of course not. 


THOMAS 


} Flunkeys eat’ toads 
for the pure love of them; and ihe Gods in whose 
honor they are constyned despise the toad and the 
eater, I have seer a great deil of that not ten 
huu-lred thowsand milion miles from a certain place 
I know. 

I eonfess I accept Tom’s bouquet and drive in 
someting of this spirit.. I like to keep up my 
state, Quaren Elizabeth: used to expect gifts from 
all her court on fote divs. Why shouldn't Miss 
Cleopaytra expect the same from hers? So at 
dinner I put the flowers in my glass, and the steam 
of my hot soup rises around tlm like incense! 
Tour sees from afar. He ¢iin’s it is the tirst course 
in his successful race for my favor. I /now it is 
only the first course in the bouquet of enjoyment 
which he is going to furnish me. Do vou think 


that heartless? Still it doesn’t choke me. I swal- 
low my soup, ny lish, with eyuanimity. Tom 
Dyce isn’t going to bre. uk his he. it for me. It is 


a little game we are playing, and it is nobody's 
business but ours.- People flirt‘at their own risk. 
if we choose to stake our hearts, is that vour affair? 
Do you mean to siy that Tom stakes his, and that 
I don’t play fair becuse I put up nothing? Thou 
fool! Because a pauper stakés his note for a thou- 
sanil dollars, art thou therefore playing for a thou- 
sani dollars ? 

My first course may be upon hasleuion Tom ; 
my dessert ma’ be Boston Tom. Shall. we say 
just a little too late? Just «fie, instead of just 
before dinner, may make a wonderful difference. 
Boston Tom Dyce is handsome, and of gen leman- 
ly demeanor. There is closer supervision of ‘con- 
duct in a small than in a large place. A man or 
woman may bary themselves in the crowd in New 
York or Philadelphia ; I defy them to do it in Bos- 
ton. You are alwaysin view. Plant yourself on 
the Common, and all Boston will come round to 
you. This is a charmin,s fact for friends, but for 
enemies not so pleasant ; 
for youth who wish to be fast, not at all exhilura- 
ting., Bostota State House always scems to me like 
a great fat ycrandma in a clean cap, sitting up very 
straight and xeepins school. Whatademire school 
itis? What a well-behaved Beacon Street, and 
Park: Street, and Mount Vernon sStreet—:ll with 
cleam front doors on, and shining window faces! I 
think the Bostonians behive so well and dress so 
nicely because they are afraid of the State House. 

Tom’s note. comes-as a chasse cufi, just as | am 
leaving the table: 


“Drage Miss CLEOPATRA,—Will you let me drive you 


(over to Lynn this afternoon, to-meet the Buzzards who 


It will be a pleasant drive home in 
Tuomas 

There’s the correct thing for you! [ would 
sw&ir the State House had looked over that note, 
with spectackes rubbed up for the occasion. Look 
at the safe conclusion. 
Yours tralw’—no affected “ Tout r-us’’—no af- 
ser ionate Paithfuily vours'’—-no stiff Your o!ie- 
‘disat servant’—no dang-reus Your friend”—but 
tie uncommitting Them: is Dvyee.” 

Too late, Thomas. _1 am going to drive with 
Charkston Tom. You will meet us scouring over 
Lynn beach in his dox-cari, with the natty groom 
bebiad. We shall ail bow, and smile. and chat. 
We shall‘all say, “ How pleasant!” ** What a love- 
ly day!” Many Toms will be clattering along 


ure coming down ? 


for debtors, disagreeable ; . 


No abrupt and hard 


upon fine horses—sitting the trot, whichis now the 
unhappy theory of ling Lovers and ilirters, and 
youns married piifs in Wagons, on hors.s, in care 
; papas and aunts and uncles, roll- 
bY in cluscr carriages, behulding us upon the 
same ceachy fa the same sunset—laug rhing, loving, 
chatterinz—gay ghosts of their de selves— 
brisk and beautiful spectacle of an hour, while the 
seis downy, nd befure it comes up lazily and wipes 
all our traces away. 


Boston ‘fom drives another girl. 
To. drives me, and talks at int rvals. | Happily 


**flonrs” and flowers” do not betray their dilier- 
euce in promunciation, and I am content to breathe 


the sil. air, and to nod and smile. Belinda Mud- 
geon, driving slowly with her deaf aunt, looks 


scornfully at meas whirl by wih Thomas D. of 
Charleston, by-by, Belinda dear!” Have only 
time to shake my hh. ail lightly at her, and make 
my face positively sticky with the excessive hone ‘Vv 
of my smile. What a pity Belinda dear should 
waste her scorn upon me. ‘1 will make Tom ask 
her to drive to-morrow, and I will say to her, ** ibe- 
linda, dear, do you think it Christian to sneer ata 


“young zentlem. in because Heaven has not encuw- 


“9? 


ed hii with as much Wit as vou? 


But the drive over—ter drank—the moon risiig, 


and behold us at the ball. - The belle at the bali! 
Well, I confess it is pleasant. I do like to have a 
dozen men round nie; of all aves and countries, and 
each wai ing for a word—cach veiting, at least, a 
smile. Youth, health, teauty, cheerfulness; grace, 
flowers, music, mvonlizht, sea-air—adimiration, flat- 
tery, appliuse—! find them gould things... | drink 
a great, brimming, beaming beaker of them every 
evening I go into the ball.” The youth, old and 
young, cluster around nie; the ¢ Yuecn of She! ma had 
not a more obsequious court. They have all their 
han lsomest bosoms, and peurl, aud’ opal, and dia- 
mond shirt-buttonus, and delicate Waistcoats. I 
skim with then through the Polka, the Mazourka, 
the Lancers—yes, and the B almoral. They are my 
re iment of the dance. Ail the Toms are -tliere. 
We float in-music. 

People talk a great deal of nonsense about dun- 
cing. Delinda Mudgeon says it’s only absurdly ri- 
diculous and trixiadd. Well now, Belindadear, i? 
dancing be all that, how elevating and reiinins it 
must be: to stand against the wall looking on, and 
saving such comfebtable and thinkins such 
swect thoughts, while a thousand good Fpiriis ure 
Whispering to me in the ; 
fold me and lead me on. 

! know it’s ya some ; but what pleasant fatisue' 
Hicre at the hotel we cin walk a litle on the piaz- 
za when the ball ts.over, aud look at the 
the sea, and grow cool aud vet ready to slo p. 

To sleep? ies; but scarcely are my eyes closed 


du the earliest therning hours than 
* 
In swe ct sleep cfnight,” 


and hear the softest, saddest strains of ihinglis 
and mellywin.s eharmony, as if the moonti ht were 
chanting as it rocked pon the pea or the iner- 
muids were singins while mortals slept. Ghhopes! 
ok memories! ch lo win. dreams) beancful 
things that have been—. ll things tov deur to be; 
they touch iy he: -they whisper in My: car— 
they smile, they | Pion, in the e Xquisite measures 
of the serenade. It is too sad to bear—it is tov 
sweet to disturb. I lie entranced in melancholy 
bliss, Theit L spring up aud pecp downward trom 
my window. 

I know it is only Tom Dyce, and ten men he 
has hired for fifiv dollars to blew and fiddle on 
brass and wood. Whatthen? Was not my splen- 
did namesake — Antony’s glorieus 
bones, and flesh, and blood? vou think it is 
the skel-ton of ihe missic—Tom and the trombones 
—that touch me, or the divine soul that marries 
mine while I listen, and teans‘cures the worl) to 
my eves while am in ifs embrace 

Ww ell, well, suppose it dos make me think of 
ing away, of comins and of wears coming 
and going from nie. Sup) 
myself whether ihe golden age of beH+hood- does 
not dWindle away ico silver, and br Pass, and iron, 
There’s Tom going away at the end of the season, 
after he has asked ime to marry him, and received 
a gracious refusal —terribiy empty. Empty in 
he id, of course, because he came so. Empty ‘ia 
heart, because he has had ho chince of installing 
any body in my place, in pocket, because 
he has been Aitkin; the peckeis of host, musicians, 
boatmen, Lostlers,- billiard saloons, ling-ulleys, 
and the onr his own. ‘bhat is the net 
result of ‘Tom’s summer campaign—a. long, lank 
purse, and a longer bill in the most plethoric con- 
dition. Do you suppose his going away makes 
me sad ? ) 

I shall go too, but not empty. No; I shall tell 
tis summer upon a rosary—every bead a heart. 
And so I shall next summer--and next. But how 
about the twenticth next summer ? 


does inake mie ask 


** ilear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What « world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with afiright 
“At the melanchoiy menace of their tone!” 


Ilowever, mes cnus, I am not yet an iron belle, 
and I phall liy away this pretty little string of F 
hearts and come again to capture more. You think 
shall be [hope so. only await my 
Antony. Yes,even 1; for do you know the sweet- 
est music of vba bell, after all? 
marriage péal, | 


M Y-LOVE STORY. 
Fircas, meadows, green plains, are wide. - In 


what obscure amid them transpired the 
seenes of my story wots not; but’a swallow wine- 
ing from your city walis might reach it in a sume 
mer morning’s flight. : 
Ilalf hid in a vale nestled my lowly roof. Here, 


Charleston 


niusic Whose airy arias 


-lt is the merry | 


was bent, my 


upon me with dixzlins 


(Avast 28, 1858, 


for years, I led a lotiely lite, and follow the va- 
garies of a Bohemian humor. My pursuits I dig- 


- | 
nified-with the name of sc.ence, but they were idle 
and dreamy reveries over plants and rocks. 


I went 
‘about with a hammer breaking stones; I peered 
into forest ways after the delicate and rarer blos- 


‘soms which hide themselves in modcst places; I 


gathered in furmal rows spread grasshoppers and 
impaled beetles. 

For a long time my days were lonely and quiet 5 
but ence 
ed me by chance, and, ‘being kindly encouraged, 
in a litle while came almost ev ery day to carry 
my basket for me. She took intense deli; ght in 
my pursuits, watched with staring eyes my Tre- 
searches among the roc ks, and soon esteen ned it a 
grand priv iléze to gain admittance to that apart- 
ment where all my specimens and curiositics were 
gathered. 

This little girl i is the heroine of my story. Ter 
name was Viola; but by her father} by me, and by 
others who her well, she was led ** Vio.’ 
She was the daughter of a very retiring, studious 
gentleman, who re ‘cently came up. from New York 
to reside in-our neichvorho od. Mr. Aslrway was 
a thin, pale gentleman, very nervous and melan- 
oly in manner, and excessively tender of Vio. 
Hie spent all his days close shut in his library. 
Ile sbieaved to know no oie; and during the sev- 
eral vears he resided in the valley I was the only 
person, with the exception or one other, ever ad- 
mitted into his society. | 

Viola was not mere than twelve years of age 
when I irst knew her—a Saxon beauty, with light- 
brown curls, anl a bright, tairy-like manner pe- 
euliarly charming. was pleasant in our loog 
woodjland walks to have her running bevore and 
hovering around me like a sprite; to watch her 
spring up rocks, and clip her hands, and laugh in 
the-avundance of girli-h glee; and, above all, to 


‘see her caer soul look upward through her evés. 


But Vio did not remain a little girl of twelve 
vears. Before I knew it, she got ! igyser and pret- 
Without any 


tier; and one day,.quite suddenly, 


‘preparation for the idea, it flashed upon me that 


she was a woman—almost. Her dresses now 
touched the tops of her gaiters, her locks were 
ewathered up, there was a steadier ananner about 
When she sprang to ecaich the pendant 
Lough, the white arms so r-vealed were fuller, 
aud a rounding bust gave new fascination to her 
form. 


went home after this discovery theugh and, 


she would be a-woe- 
never atter L should 


sad. Verv now, I saw, 
and have lovers, ond the 

alone, anil x rocks 


in solitude. Jnauv lonely hosie, where-only cold 
tended me tion flourished, 


ho iene 
heavy upoa aay rocking down tes 
of my future, Where no promises or hopes huis out 
them banners. 

And, I confess it, | thought ef love; I pictured 
possibilliics of future happiness. At oments 
saw myself walking down che roads which lead to 
eterniow with one by my side whose face was up- 
turned, Whose heart beat warm and quickly next 

whose smile fell on me alone. Then came 
mating dreams. Twas too old for love; 
hands were browned and coarse, 
ragved and turning from their 
Iwas asad, lone tellow, given 
over to dry svience, worn, seamed, dull; as little 
suited for fresh and youth as a mummy from 
the Pyramids. Asvery. cifferent lover from this 
Vio would have—one with dark locks, eayle eyes, 
elastic figufe, hich heart, quick voung blood ! 

But still til wild hopes tlashed 


! ? 


reason, dissi} 


thy locks were 
vouthful Nackn CXS: 


in suclden of gloom, 

Wien we weit fogether 

* Whats the matter, Sir? You are s sad,” 

es; will not last. It will float away’ 
like t he nist yonder. Tell me,-Vio, how old are. 
you?’ 


Teen. 


, the next morning, Vio 


‘So very near’a woman !” 

‘In two vears, | think, I shall be quite grown.” . 

‘Yes; and more beautiful, perh: IDS, than now. 

“You must not tlitter, Sir. 

“"Phat’s true, and [ will not flatter. 
to ine vou are very fair.” 

vou really like me, Mr. Vail 2?” exclaimed. 
she, looking up into my eyes with simple frank- 
Ness, hope you do. so much in 
these long rambles; and I en) te learn a great 
deal more about botany and geo: you 
will always like me, for I do Vo 

A thrill of emotion shot cen, ho ine. This was 
utter childish simplicity and frankuess. Love, the 
passion, could never Lloom in that soil for me.. 

For me! Jjow moustrous the thought! Was 
I not mad to think of hinkin:; ¢ her young life to my 
old and w ornheart? Drown the thov ght!” 
I muitered; *\ bury it! seal it up forever!” 

* Tes; ¥io,” s aid T, while my ha nd-smoothed her 
brow and plated with a stray curl, ‘* we must be 
friends always. Dut vou will in: wry some day ; 
vou will have a husband and children. You will 


But still 


forget then tlie old stone-breaker.” 
borget vou; never inarry—so. 


* Oh never, never 
[think now. For, Sir, | could not leave niy fa- 
ther. Alas! he grows paler and sadder every day. 
Ile sits for hours with his brow upon his hand; he 
starts so nervously when one comes near him un- 
expectedly. Oh if my father should die! 

‘* 1 do not think he will die,” said I, ‘* but we 
must persuade him torabandon his books. We 
must urge him to come with ,us into the forest 
sometim s. let us sit here, Vie, and talk.” 

It was under on a smooth rock, and Vio 
sat close to my side and looked into my fuee. Lere 
Wwe talked, and by the gravitation © f that of which 

ve heart was full, we talked of love, and I, with 
at delight in self-torture which oe at times 
strangely feels, depicted to her pleased ‘imagina- 
tion an ideal husband; and I told her a long, 
tender love-story, which meistened her eyes with 


bri shiness, and went out. 


a little girl, rambling in the woods, join- . 


young, vou know, 


tears; and we talked of Hero, Andromeda, and 
other heroines of classic love-stories ; and she, in 
childish romance, wished that sume splendid hero 
miglit come and win her too. 

So day by day we continued our rambles; and 
silently spread the foundations, Iffgher grew the 
structure of a passion 1 was too weak to crush, 
unwilling to escape. 


— 


CHAPTER IT. 

AT last Vio found a lover. Walter Richmond 
was a member of one of: the few wealthy families 
in the county. He had ‘just graduated at Yale. 


expectations were -brilliant, his destined for- 


tutie large, his family ambitious. But he fell in 
love with the pure white spirit of Viola Ashw: ny, 
as Letter, higher, grander men might have done, 
spirits were high, his manner brilliant, ‘his 
face and figure attractive ; and so the tender, del. 
icate, up-looking Vio, whe se whole atmosphere 
was love, flew to his magnetism intensely. 

With how many secret pangs, great aonies, 
sharp arrows for me! for the unconscious lov ers, 
perceivins in me only a‘tender friend, made love 
in my very presence — lavished their affections 
upon other before.my eves, and never’ knew 
or dreamed how each warm look, sent sharp Stings 
into the uncouth heart beside them. 

With less self-contrel, less balance, I shoald 
have huted Walter; my passion would heave bro- 
ken out, and T should have ruined Vio's peace. 
But with what diflieulty se ean know I held 
down the struggling passion ; : oneal and smiled 
even while my heart sank dow n, down like a rock, 
And now, too, so many ef my walks were alone. 
I missed daily the sweet presence which so long 
had flung-sunlich! on my path. Already T felt 
the coming shicdow which would leave me bleak, 


_barren, forsaken—-a life with a clouded path. 


Oh that wisdem came with age! that with the 


pissing away of vouth passed away also the power | 


to feel, to love, to dream: that the-heart could dry 
and wither with the flesh, and that the dust of 
time might clog its beating and dull its sense! 
“ vou love Walter,” said I to Vio one day. 
“Oh yes, Sir, think I’do.” He.is very no! te 
and good. You like him—at least I hope you do. 
You are my best and oldest friend. Next to my 
father, | must have you to like Walter of ——, 
a Does your father wish you to marry: 
“He is very ansious; he urges it too much I 
and Vio lushed, 
“And Walter?” 
anxious too; 
ofall his funtily. His father wanted him to marry 
lady in New York, some one. rich and hich; but 
iis father will consent, Walter says, in a little 
while. Time wiil bring it about. And we are so 
we can wait a long while.” 
* And when you are married we shall hunt for 
no more plants tog ther; you will forget all about 


curious rocks.’ 
. for I shall have a iieBlontion of my 


“jh ane 
own; we two shall gather it.” 
CHAPTER III. 


A Frew weeks after the above conversation w ith 


"Vio T was aroused from a heavy sleep at midnight. 


Mr. Vail! Mr. Vail!’ thundered a voice be 
low, and some pebbles came rattling against the 
panes to awaken me. I sprang up and rushed to 
the window. a 

‘Please, Sir, come at once to Mr. Ashway’s,’ 
excluimed Ashway’s servant from Lelow, as I 
thrust my head from the window; ‘‘ something 
strange has lrappened 

2: To Miss Viola?” I cried out, in great alarm. 

“* No, Sir—to Mr. Ashway. - Miss Viola sent me 
to‘vou. She is in great distress. I can not ex- 
plain, and must hurry hack. Please come at onee, 
Sir, I beseech vou *_and with these words he turn- 
ed and hurried off. 

In a very few minutes TI was dressed and walk- 
ing rapidly along the.road in the direction of Mr. 
Ashw ay’s residénce. It was only two miles. fn 
less than half an hour I reached it. 

As I entered the gate to the lawn in front of the 
house a horse galloped rapidly along the rewd, and 
Waiter, who also had Leen sent for, it seemed, 


sprang from the saddle and hurried toward me, 


Almost at the same moment Vio came running 
from the door, half Glad, her bare white-feet glis- 
tening upon the moon-lighted path, her locks di- 
sheveled end floating tangled and wild, a shawl 
hastily wound around her shoulders. - She could 
not speak. Ler eyes looked startled and wild. 
Her whole frame shock with some extraordinary 
grief and terror. 

* Por Heaven's sake, Vio!” exclaimed Walter, 
seizing her hand, “*what is Are you ill? Is 
ur father dving ?” 

But, strange encugh, she shrunk from him, and 
convulsively lung te me, hiding her face, sobbing, 
shivering, aud utterly overcome by the intensity 
of her gricf.. Walter, in great excitement h imself, 
stanned her With questions — imp ortynities. ° 

“Calm yourself, Walt cr,” s aid F, assuming as 
cool a manner-as possible, sorely puzzled 
and perplexed. Your excite ment increases hers. 
Let us goin: Tet me carry you, Vio. Your feet 
are blecding now, cut by the sharp pebbles.” 

“he lay in my arms still and resigned, and I hore 
her into the house. We entered Mr. Ashway’s 
study. He was not there. The light was ori 
ing. A few books and papers Iay upon the tal: 
in confusion. 
‘xcitement, and to seat himself. I teok a chair, 
and tried to seat Vio in one beside me, but she sunk 
down upon -the floor with a wild seb, and Luried’ 
her fice upon-my knee. Walter ran toward her, 
rank and elung to me. 

‘What is this, Vio?” he asked, with some im- 
patience. ‘* Where is your father ?” 

‘*Gone! gone!” she sobbed out, 

‘This is very strance!” T said; ‘but we can 
only soothe the poor child's agitation by ‘ing calm 
ourselves, W hat’ is this?” o! served for the 
first time, a letter upon the table, conspictiously 


hut she sh 


but he has not vet the consent ° 


I motioned Walter to restrain his 
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placed, and to me. seized and read 
‘it hastily. It contained these words: 

“Sin —To-night a blow has fallen I have long dread- 
ed and long expected. Henceforth to my poor child'I 
am as one dead. Be you, I implore you, her guardian, 
her protector, her friend. What has be fallen me I will 
not explain; itis a retribution. Farewell forever. 

WILLIAM ASHWAY.”” 

I read and silently handed the note to Walter. 
Bewildered by the dreadful mystery of this disap- 
pearance, I still repressed my curiosity and excite- 
ment, and thought only of Vio. Gradually 
‘grew more subdued and calm, although sti ll seb- 
Ling and weeping on my knee. I now, for the 
first time, observed that. she, tov, had a letter 
clasped, crushed and broken, to her bosom, Wal- 
ter, whose impatience for the particulars of this 
extraordinary disappearance could brook no delay, 
again pressed her with urgent inquiries; and in 
broken sentences she told the story. ae 

‘*J was awakened sud lenly,” she said, ‘‘ by the 
tramping of feet and strange voices upon the lawn. 
I sprang up and ran to the window. Three men, 
strangers, were below; and among them wus my 
father. I was so ‘surprised that, ‘for a minute, I 
could only watch them in silence—I could not 


speak. They walked away, my father among 
them. A terrible thought flashed upon me, and, 


throwing up the window, I called after him very 
loudly, They all:paused. He turned toward me. 
_ He stood in the moonlight, and L.could see him so 
well, looking so pale and mournful; he kissed his 
hand to me many times, then suddenly dropped 
- his face upon his breast and walked rapidly away. 
I tlew down stairs and out upon the road after hii. 
Bat they had all entered a carriage, and [ heard it 
dish away, I screamed, and called upon him, and 
ran till I was out of -breaih, but still the carriage 
rolled on, rolled on until it was out of hearing. 
Then, with my heart beating so wildly, ‘I hurrie d 
back to the house. There was his study as he had 
left it, and upon the table a litth¢ note for nte and 
one for Mr. v ail, Then —— that he was gone 
forever; that he would not be dead, but worse, 
| could never see more! never! never!” 

In a fresh outburst of grief at the completion 
of her story, she sunk again down at my feet, 
while the shawl dropped from her white shoulders, 
exposing themtoomuch. [picked it up, shrouded 
her form with it, lifted her to her feet, and whis- 
pered that she must go to her chamber. 

‘© You are with your lover, Vio, and are not clad. 
Go and cover yoursel’ properly, then come back to 
us. 

But she had not streucth to go, and I led her t 
her room, by the way summouing a servant fo aic 
her. I paused at the door and said: 

‘©Bathe your face, gather up your tresses, 
join us.” 

She caught my hand as'T turned to go. 

‘¢T can not marry Walter now, excliimed sho, 
very wildly. ‘*! know that—tel hun that 1 know 
it; that now his father will never consont; thit he 
is free—I release himm—his family is too preut—he 
can not marry an outcast—the daug 

I checked her with an authoritative ™ 
for her manner grew wilder with every word— er 
giving her in charge of a mai!, wens back to the 
library, musing upon her words, for (hey appeared 
to indicate some percep ion of Walter's chagacter 
not known to me. When I euterel the room I 
found Walter impetuously and absenily seribiling 
upon a sieet of paper. walked up to him ani 
found it written over in every, way, in lirge and 
small letters, erased, blotted re-written, 
all with one word—crime ! 

I put my finger upon the sheet and looked him 
significant ly i in “the eyes. 

“Do you believe so?’ 

Ile started and looked surprised when he saw 
the word written upon ilie sheet ; he had uncon- 
sciously revealed his secret fear. 

-*¢Jt is almost certain,’? was his reply. 
“Tyo probable, fear. Poor Vio! She ‘loved 
him, looked up to him, worshiped him almost. A 
terrivle biow to her.’ 

Terri Je!” and he dashed his pen nh upon 
the paper in an irritable manner. 1 looked at him 
surprised and a little startled. 

‘If it prove so, we must protect her from its 
‘cousequences every way. She is innocent.” 

Yes,” replied he, evasively. [lis words, his 
manner almost terrified me. Could it be that he 
would abgndon her? 1 felt a hot choler rising in 
my throat. 

Walter, you are cool and evasive. am 
quick to suspect—quick to fear, Whit does your 
‘manner, your lovks; your words, mean ?” 

‘¢ Ile is dishonored, and she is dishonored too,” 
said he, slowly and doggedly. 

For a moment I felt a blinding rush of rage, 
then the sudden flash of a thought which held my 
breath suspended, whic h shot through my frame a 


then 


r of —oi— 


thrill of such condensed. rapture that I lived an’. 


‘.age in a single pulse of time. If he discarded, 
might I not win! “For a few brief seconds I was 
in a tempest. I felt my veins swell, my heart 
tremble, my brain beat ; 
temptation, and almost yielded. But duty, faith 
to Vio, tidelity to Ashway, brought me back again ; 
I spoke faithfully for Vio’s cause. 

‘* Walter, can you speak so harshly ? - > She is 
your betrothed, ‘i 

did not then know of ay’s crime,”’ re- 
plied he. 

“Crime! The was echoed at the door. 
Viola had entered, and heard Walter’s remark. It 
harped both her fears aright. 
my¥ arm. 

it so, Sir? can it be? 
believe.” 

‘* We know nothing, Vio, of the rea son for your 
father’s departure. We will not consume ourselves 
with vain fears; we must be patient, and think as 
favorably as we can of the mystery.’ 

She clutched my arm nery ‘ously’, and turned to 
Walter. 


I feared, but can not 


do you Walter, that he has béen 


guilty 2? Can you apply a harsh word to him 2?” 


2 


then, 
she-| 


‘suru ik at ‘tirst 


Street is rife. ‘The 


‘his 


I swayed before the tierce 


She ran and caught 


‘No, Vio, I do not w ish to use harsh word 
but it is all so strange.” ~ 

know that, Walter. It ‘is strange and sus- 
picious too. How can I conceal from my-heart 
that itis both of these? Yet, Walter, I do believe 
my futher to be innocent ; he may be wronged, or 
have been unWise, or be under some terrivle con- 
spiracy. . But if vou do not share that belief, then— 
for'l know how, proud you are, how high you look, 
What great things vour friends expect of you— 
Walter, then—” 

The poor child broke into a passionate burst of 
tears, and, weak from prolonged excitement, Sank 
down upon the floer, 

And Walter did not raise her 1 did not speak to 
her! coull struck him-down, but again 
there rushed over me that same wild hope. 

“Pil give you back all your tokens, Walter 
she resumed; Lil kee not one. Lon can be 
frve —- vou lieved not indrry -one wlose name vou 
think dishouored — whose father you so har! ily 
judveatelon. I release vou—! forget all—ull—” 

AX sudden gasp, and she fell back upon the floor 

White and still. Walter, alarmed, ran toward her. 
But would not permit him to touch her; lifted 
her up, and liying-her cold check upen my shoul- 
der, bore her aw ay tu her chamber, with a waren 
and strange joy about my heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tir next day I went to New York. Upon my 
arrival | hastened to an old friend, an atiorney, 
and laid the ci. cumstances before him, Ile prom- 
ised to inquire, went cut ‘to do so, and returned 
with the information that William Ashway had 


_ been arrested for frands committed, while cashier 


of a bank, Which hid only been recently discover- 
ed in tue winding up of its affairs; that many 
thought he was incre sinned ag dust thin sianing. 

I then wert to the’ proper authorities and ob- 
tained admittance into Ashway’'s presence. hie 
from speaking to me, but at last 
took my hand afd held it fora long time. asked 
if he h. ul counsel, and promised to obtain the best. 


wil not be needed,” said he; shill not 
live to undergo the triul. Tecan not. Oh, Vail, 
honor was my god. .1 cherisiied my reputation 


more s¢rupulously than a virgin does her cha: te 
fell, know net bow, maddened, into 
a frenzy of speculation, [ shall not live; d¢ 
will obliterate the crime before it becomes blazoced 
abroad by a publi: trial.” 

Indeed, so su short of breath had he 
that his apprehensions seemed more th. likely. 

met fitch your daughter to vou,’ 

[can not bear it. My pure, white tlow- 
er! my unspotted, cherished blossom ! Oh, if she 
could always believe me innocent! 

‘She does.” 

She must, Vail. Be that your task.” 

P soon went away, and set to work immediately 
to examine the circumstancés of the crime. It 
proved to be.one of those which Wail 
cre others more guilty than 
he, upon whose promises, ple iges, he had 
proceeded ; he was the scape-goat. there had 
heen large operacions upon no touirdation huge 


cases of 
re w 


bonds, 


transac on paper represented by purels 


iictitluus; prowises to pay never puid; tncorse- 
ments upheld by counter-indorsemeéents ; checks 
drawn on fieti'ious balances aud properly classiiied 
as ‘‘kite-flvers.” In fuet, an absolut’ maze of 
transactions and figures, utterly bewildering and 
incapable of clew, by which it appeared principal- 
lv that Mr. Ashw: iy exiensively operating” or 
“tinanciering,” as it is respectively called, had 
been drawn into complications with dishonorable 
people, some of whom suddenly failing to meet 
accommodation” with their aceomm:~da- 
tion”? had unexpectedly foreed him to the wall, 
and to the necessity «f finding immediate means. 
A loan from his bank bridged the miatier for 
while, but the- sharpers in the end filched from 
him comfortable **sucstantialitics,” leaving in his 
hand a mass of worthless secuiities. Alarmed, he 
had covered up the matter in the bank hy false 
entries, then fthying to the; interjor hid himself 
away, a prey to intense remorse and daily dread. 

It took some days-to ferret out all this.’ Untor- 
tunately he was euilty in the eve of the law; to 
friendly charity he was. innocent and wronged. 
But he was.now sinkiaz rapidly. I sent foe his 
daughter, for he at last consented, and his dying 
hours were cousoled by her tender, presence, and 
by the solicitude of friends who caine forward and 
Leiriended-him. tle died in two weeks—long he- 
fore the time appointed for his trial A bricf 
agraph appeared in the papers chronieling the fact, 
and he and his off-nse were speedily forgotten. 

We carried his remains to the plice of his recent 
home, and buried him in a pleasant corner of the 
village church-yatd. 


oe 


pul= 


CHAPTER 

Two days after our return a package came for 
Vio. It was from Walter, and was a return of her 
]-tters and tokens. Among them was a letter from 
him. Itwasa pleaforhisconduct. Hedwelt upon 
his father’s relr.ctance to the match before, his ut- 
ter refysal to consent to it now; it told how much 
his future depended upon his father’ said; it assert- 
ed his belief that a marriage unsanctioned by par- 
ents would not be blessed. It was a well-word- 
ed, elaborate defense. 

This much it showed me-—Walter had begun to 
tire of Vio before the event which so precipitated 
the rupture. Tlis nature was changeable ; his fan- 
cy quickly captivated, quickiv cooled, 

With the familinr hammer and the customary 
basket [now resumed‘my pursuits. went alone 
at first, nt oné day Vio saw me and came running 

after. The ramble was like those of old. -Vio's 
spirits rose with the air and the exercise—a tlush 
qame to her cheek, she even smiled. ‘With the 
Spring of youth she was rebounding from the sor- 
rows that had pressed her down. 

And I walked forth with something secretly 
gathering in my heart. Could it Le? Were n ny 
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_ty? Ceuld I win her now? 


Tow, 


wild, rich dreams within the bounds of possibili- 
Should I attempt, 
still so old, so sere, so far below hef.grand ideals ? 
But a wounded, bleeding spirit she tad flown to 
my bosom. Forsaken, alone, tempted with sor- 
would she nestle there ? 

Ah, the might and wealth of sich a hope! But 
then, poor dreamer, look at the incongruous union! 
A healthful vine upon a riven truné! great jov and 
youth upon a heart weather-veaten im storms! 

I led her forth a new way, up @ mountuain-side; 
amidst wild, broken, ehaotic masses, with chasins 
riven into the centre, and hich peaks sealing the 
sky. I paused upon a wide piuteau where the 
valley stretched down bétere us. 

“Sui here, Vio. Let us talk.” 

We talked once frore of love, ind Vio laughed 
at her oid ideal i eanders and Perseus. 

* if one should come vow on a cloud, 

What would vou?” 


shiper, 
no hero, mortal or immortal. 


hero-wor- 


“LT want I will 
live with you always, dear Sir; and be as learned 
us vou, if I can. 

* fell ice, Mi io, am I Leander?” 

** No, Sir;” and she laughed. 

‘Not young enoush. Even if I swam the Hel- 
espont, you could not fancy me a here?” 

are not old, think.’ 

‘*Nor handsome enough ?” 

never tought of that.” 

‘Still, answer ime. Not old, nor ugly, but un- 
couth, huge, clumsy, brown, bent—I am no Lean- 
der, us you say, and can not hope to win a Ilero 7” 

* 7] did not say that, Sir,”’ and she louked at me 
in a puczld way. 

* Dut true héarts can lodge in clumsy frames, 
Vio. Look at me again; tell me what 1 am?”’ 

* My best friend; my father now.”. She look- 
ed contused a little, blushed, and suid, ** The one 
I oes e Lest, too.” 

‘“toveina respectful way—like a parent 

ike a friend.” 

“Whatis that like, Vio? I can notstopat that 
eold word. Friendship is a borcer-land — it lies 
next to love. J, Vio, in a dream, once wandered 
beyond the cundaries.” 

A look quick, eager, startled ; 
and flushin, ! 1 saw thein, and felt the eld wild 
thrill, the huse passion rising lise the sea, resist- 
less and might. I started to my feet. 

** Look, Vio! 
uncouth have vast springs of tende:ness! in my 
heart is great vearning, love, devetion for one it 
loves! Loug bas it hidden its passion; 1t would 
ide it forever did it not dream, perhaps too fond- 
Iv, that it now can find response.” 

Vio trembled, and made a movement as if to- 
ward me. 

‘Can it be, Vio?” I stretched my arms out 
wide. ‘*liere would have you live iorever.” 


One ery and quick bound, and she was nestling 
| folded my arms cown., 


end «clinging there, while 
over her head, her shoulders—and she was mine! 


No ribbons, flowers, show, clamor, at our wed- 
Ging. <A quiet, solenm union in ehurch, before 
Wittiesses oniy ; then a rapid «lose carriage-drive 
home. That was all. 1 entered my house lead- 
ins Vio by the hand, thrusting the door wide op.n 
Le ane me, exc laiming, 

‘Viola, misiress! Vio, my own!” 

Then tears and light laughter; then her small, 
pooclocheek upon my breast, with eves peering up- 
Ward; then again my amns were folded down over 
lips, aud heart, and tiinid voung bosom! _ 


MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Two hundred and cighty vears ago, on the 24th 
of August, Christ ndom was disgraced by the’mas- 
sicre of St. Bartholomew, whi h is illustrated on 
the following page. Every one has heard of the 
massacre; there may le many among our read- 
ers to whom the circumstances have become unfa- 
niiliar. 

France was at that time divided, pe: haps nearly 
equidly. }etween the Noman Catholic and the I’rot- 
estunt sects. ‘Lhe strongholds of the latter were 
in the south and west, wlere Protestantism: was 
Lut another te:m for freedom of conscience, thought, 
and speech. : In many of the southern and western 
provinces the absolute power of the throne was 
sieadily advancing toward the destruction of the 
populur franchises. In these the people ranged 
themselves under the banner of the “*:eformed re- 
licion’’—less with a view of ucce;. ting new relig- 
ious do-trines as in order to centend squarely 
agains st the encroachments of royalty. 


tl 


either religion. Catherine of Medicis,.w ho was 
the real and her son, Charles the Ninth, 
a mere bov, were so lukewarm in their attachment 
to Catholicity that they had frequently been ac- 
cused of secret Calvinism, and had more than 
once provoked outbreaks among the Catholics by 
the favor they showed to the Protestants. Among 
the people—such was the ignorance and wrong- 
headedness of the times!—sectarian animosities 
boiled over. The mutual hatreds of Protestants 
aud Catholics had frequently broken out into open 
wiurfare. Each party had foreign allies —the Prot- 
estants England, the Catholics Spain. Each had 
its armies and its military leaders. Each was con- 
vinced that the only available weapons of conver- 
sion were the sword, the arquebuse, and the pique. 
Catherine was, in her heart, satisfied that the tri- 
umph of either religion was of comparatively mi- 
nor consequence if the dissensions which distracted 
the kingdom could only be healed. The question 
which trouiled her was how to heal them. She 
tried to conciliate the Protestants; this drove the 
Catholics to arms. She made common cause with 
the Catholics ; the Protestants raised the standard 
of revolt. She attempted a compromise; she mar- 
ried the King’s sister, Marguerite of Valois, to the 
King of Navarre. ‘The ceremony was performed 
on the steps of Notre Dame, in order that the Prot- 
estant friends of the bridegroom might not violate 


a cheek paling: 


The old can love the vou ng—the 


ded of what was about to happen; it is pain 


thrown out of window ; his savage foe, the 


It mny be 
id positively that the, court “cared nothing ‘for 


true faith. 


‘in France. 


their seraples against cutering a Catholie church ; 

but the device only enraged tilathe parties ; thie P rote 
estants spat on the chureh steps, and two days after 
the wedding the Admiral Coligny, the modt prom- 
inent of the lluguenot chiefs, was shot b¥ an as- 


. Sassin concéaled in a house belonging to the Duke 


of Guise.. Every thing had failed. 

A year or so before the Queen-Mother Ifad met, 
in secret conference, the Duké of Alva, thé Minis. 
ter of the hing of Spain, and the alles st ahd most* 
implacable encmy of Protestantism in thé world. 
To hin she had contidad her intention of trying 
every method to -calm the reciprocal hafred be- 
tween Huguenots and Catholics; and, all ailing, * 
to pursue a cautions pelicy of oppressing the Prot- 
estaits so as to drive irom their fold the rénk and 
tile of the people. Alva bluntly told her fhat her 
plans not succeed. * If you want peace,” 
suid he, ‘* you must have but one r ligion fin your 
kingdom. ‘lhe Huguenots can.not be crughed ly 
temporizing measures; vou must have a fish edi- 
tion of:the Sicilian vespers. dor ten thousand 
frogs are not worth one salmén.” 

‘These counsels recurred to the Queen’s fiemory 
with singular force when the news was 
her that, after all her pains, the old feud 4 d been. 
revived by the assassination of the Adm al Co- 
ligny. “Shall we never have peace?” ghe 
claimed, bitterly. 

The Lov, Ler son C harles, who had jus} before 
the wurder been a strong partisan of the Blugue- 
nots, was so imbecile, fickle, and passi@hate a 
youth, that a single hint from his mother roug ht 
him violently round te the Catholic side. She told 
him“that Coligny had sent for tw enty tlpusand 
Germ in Protest: ats, 

‘Would te tod,” said the wretched boy 
not only Coligny. but all the Protestants i in 
Leside, Were de id, to plague me no mere!" 

This was. what the Queen desired. See had 
come round to Alva’s way of thinking. Srders 
were given directly. | The Duke of Guise, 1 tho had 
been out of favor at court in ‘consequence of his 
undisguised disapproval of the tolerance of he Hu 
gucnots, Was sent for and taken into secretQouncil 
at the Louvre. Word was also dispatchec to the 
provosis of several city companies who wereyxnown 
to be intolerant in their hatred of Protedtants. 
‘Time was pr cious. Coligny was shot on Au- 
wust; it was decided that the massacre shoul take 
place on the night of 

On that terrivle night Paris presented t e ap- 
pearance of acamp. All the civic militia— 

( atholics—were under 
el across the streets. Nelialle troops bivo 
opposite the Louvre. ‘Toward midnight the 
of Guise reviewed the assassins, 

‘Tt is the King’s will that the Huguenot 
he exterminated,” said he, “when the tell so 

ihe time tixed by the Council for the coms 
ment of the massacre was the break of day. 
Charles, who, to subdue his emotions, speci 
early part of the night in working at an ar 
forse he had in the cellar of the palace, cou 
endsere the delay. At half past one he orde 
tobe rung. All the ciiurches had been 


“that 
‘rance 


arnrs. Chains were s 


read that the priests ea erly welcomed the 5 


‘and directed the toesin to be sounded in every bel- 


fry in Paris with savage alacrity. 

The ‘cre began. ‘The Liuguenots, rpused 
from th i> ie's by the alarm, were sl.uglfered 
as they peared in the streets. The vendyal-le 
Coligny, lying helpless in his bed crippled My his 
wound, was assailed by a band of ussassit%s, to 
whose leader hé culmly said, 

‘Young man, have you no respect foramy sray’ 
hairs ?”’ 

Ile was instantly- massacred ; 


his body 
uke 
of Guise, actually wiped the Lloud and dirt from 
his face in order to muke sure that the corpse fwas 
that of bis enemy. All that night, all next day, 
and ‘all the day after, the slaughter contin hed. 
Bloodshed intoxicated the murderers. Men were 
seen running through the streets with Llood+red 
piques and garments dripping with gore, shouting 
for more vietims. Neither age nor sex were spared. 
Young girl-, infants, aged men and mothers were 
slaushtered promiscuonsly with the so'diers of the 
liuguenet army.- The boy King himself, roused 
by the sight of Llood, hud an arquebuse brought to 
him in the baleony of the Louvre and amused bim- 
self by firing long shots at the crowds which were 
seckiny a refuge in the P:é-aux-Clercs on the oppo- 
site side of theriver. After atime alsolute frenzy 
seized the assussins. . They ceused to confine their 
Lutchery to Protestants. Numbers of Catholics 
were killed, and houses were plundered without 
Fegard to the religious views of their inhabitants. 
The miscreants who were doing the King’s Lidding 
found the gold of true believers as valuable as that 
of leretics, nor did they let loose their lust exclu. 
sively in Protestant pastures. Paris became, in 
short, tle scene of a perfect saturnalia. 

dt is not unpleasing to read that the first who 
complained loudly of the disorder and anarchy 
were the civic companies, who had tendered their 
services to the Duke of Guise, hut who objected 
to seeing their houses robbed or their wives and 
daughters insulted. They prayed for an edict to 
restrain the riots. ‘The King granted it, Lut 
warned all persons egainst melesting believers m 
*'The proviso nullified the command. 
Though the street massacre only lasted three days 
for twenty-four there was no security for life or 
property at Paris ; and murder ran its race through 
the kingdom for six weeks. There was not a day 
in the Septemher of that vear in which some 
massacre Gid not take place in songe part ef France. 
liow many retestants perished ho one ean t¢ li; 
but several house were murdered in Paris and 
tlre vic inity alone. ; 

So St. Bartholomew's Day became infamon 
By no writers is it mentioned with moze horror 
and shame than by the modern Catholic writers 
Its story is a perpetual warning and 
beacon against the consequences of insensate relig- 


| ious riv alry and prejudice. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


— 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
. In Life, as in Art, the Beantiful moves in curves, 


Tey have dined. George Morley takes the 


‘oars and the boat cuts through the dance of 
waves flushed by the golden sunset. Beautiful 
river! which might furnish the English tale- 


teller with legends wild as those culled on shores. 


licked by Hydaspes, and sweet as those which 
Cephisus ever blended with the songs of night- 
ingales and the breath of violets! But what 
true English poet ever names thee, O Father 
Thames! without a melodious tribute? And 
what child ever whiled away summer noons 


along thy grassy banks, nor hallowed thy re- . 


membrance among the fairy days of life? 
Silently Lionel bent over the side of the glid- 

ing boat, his mind carried back to the same soft 

stream five.years ago. How vast a space\in his 


short existence those five years seeméd to\fill! - 


‘And how far, how immeasurably far from ‘the 


young man, rich in the attributes of wealth, | 


armed with each weapon of distinction, seemed 
the hour when the boy had groaned aloud, 
_* Fortune is so far, Fame so impossible!” Far- 
ther and farther yet than his present worldly 
station from his past, seemed the image that 
had first called forth in his breast the dreamy 
sentiment, which the sternest of us in after-life 
‘never utterly forget.. Passions rage and vanish, 
‘and when all their storms are gone, ea, it may 
be, at the verge of the very grave, we look back 
_ and see like a star the female face, even though 
it be a child’s, that first set us vaguely wonder- 
ing at the charm in a human presence, at the 
void in a smile withdrawn! How many of’ us 
could ‘recall a Beatrice through the gaps of 
ruined hope, seen, as by the Florentine, on. the 
earth a guileless infant, in the heavens a spirit 
glorified! Yes— Laura was an affectation— 
Beatrice a reality! 
_ - George’s voice broke somewhat distastefully 
on Lionel’s reverie. ‘‘ We near our destina- 
tion, and you have not asked me even the name 
of the lady to whom you are to render homage. 
It, is Lady Montfort, widow to the last Mar- 
quis. You have no doubt heard Mr. Darrell 
speak of her ?” 

“Never Mr. Darrell—Colonel Morley often. 
- And in the world I have heard her cited as per- 

haps the handsomest, and certainly the haughti- 
est, woman in England.” 

‘© Never heard Mr. Darrell mention her! that 
is strange, indéed,” said George Morley, catch- 
ing at Lionel’s first words, and unnoticing his 
‘after comment. ‘‘She was much in his house 
as a child, shared in his daughter’s education.” 

‘Perhaps for that very reason he shuns her 
name. Never, but once did I hear him allude 
to his daughter; nor can I wonder at that, if it 
be true, as I have been told by people who seem 
to know very little of the particulars, that, while - 
yet scarcely out of the. nursery, she fled from his 


house with some low adventurer—a Mr. Ham- | 


mond—died abroad the first year of that un- 
happy marriage.” 

‘* Yes, that is the correct outline of the story ; 
~ and as you guess, it explains why Mr. Darrell 
avoids mention of one whom he associates with 
his daughter’s name, though, if you desire a 

eme dear-to Lady Montfort, you can select 
none.that more interests her grateful heart than 
praige of the man who saved her mother from 
penury, and secured to herself the accomplish- 
_ments and instruction which have been her chief 

““Chief solace! Was she not happy with 
Lord Montfort? What sort of man was he?” 

‘*T owe to Lord Montfort the living I hold, 
and I can remember the good qualities alone of 
a benefactor. If Lady Montfort was not happy 
with him, it is just to both to say that she never 
complained. But there.is much in Lady Mont- 
fort’s character which the Marquis apparently 
failed to appreciate ; at all events, they had lit- 
_tle in common, and what was called Lady Mont- 


fort’s haughtiness was perhaps but the dignity — 


with which a woman of grand nature checks the 
pity that would debase her—the admiration that 
would su#jguards her own beauty, and: pro- 
tects her husband’s name. Hereweare. Will 
you stay for'a few minutes in the boat while I 
go to prepare Lady Montfort for. your. visit ?” 


George leaped ashore, and Lionel remained - 


under the covert of mighty willows that dippéd 
their leaves into the wave. Looking through 
the ‘green interstices of. the foliage, he saw at 
the far‘end of the lawn, on a curving bank by 
which the glittering tide shot oblique, a simple 
arbor—an arbor like that from which he had’ 


looked upon summer stars five years ago—not 


so densely covered with the honey-suckle; still 
the honey-suckle, recently trained there, was fast 
creeping up the sides; and through the trellis 
of the wood-work and the leaves of the flower- 
ing shrub he just caught a glimpse of some form 
_ Within—the white robe of a female form in a slow 
gentle movement—tending, perhaps, the flow- 
ers. that wreathed the arbor. Now it was still, 
_ How it stirred again; now it was suddenly. lost 
to view. Had the inmate left the arbor? ‘Was 
the inmate Lady Monitfort? George Morley’s 
step had not passed in that direction. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A quiet scene—an unquiet heart. 


MEANWHILE, not far from the willow-bank | 


which sheltered Lionel, but far enough to be 
out of her sight, and beyond her hearing, George 
Morley found Lady Montfort seated alone. It 
was a spot on which Milton might have placed 
’ the Lady in “‘ Comus”—a circle of the smooth- 
est sward, ringed every where (except at one 
opening which left the glassy river in full view) 


Something, on an 


with thick bosks of dark evergreens, and shrubs 
of livelier verdure ; oak and chestnut backing 
and overhanging all. Flowers, too, raised on 
rustic tiers and stages; a tiny fountain, shoot- 
ing up from a basin starred with the water-lily ; 
a rustic table, on which lay books and the im- 
plements of woman’s graceful work’; so that the 
place had the home-look of a chamber, and 
spoke that intense love of the out-door life which 
abounds in our old poets, from Chaucer down 
to the day when minstrels, polished into wits, 
teok to Wills’s Coffee-house, and the lark came 
no more to bid bards’ 
“* Good-morrow 


From his watch-tower in the skies."’ 


But long since, thank Heaven, we have agein 
got back the English poetry which chimes to 
the babble. of the waters and the riot of the 
birds; and just as that poetry is the freshest 
which the out-door life has the most nourished, 
so I believe that there is no surer sign of the 
rich vitality which finds its raciest joys. in 
sources the most innocent, than the childlike 
taste for that same out-door life. Whether 
you take from fortune the palace or the cottage, 
add to your chambers a hall in the courts of Na- 
ture. Let the earth but give you room to stand 
on; well, look up. Is it nothing to have for 
your roof-tree—heaven ? 

Caroline Montfort (be her titles dropped) is 
changed since we last saw her. The beauty is 
not less in degree, but it has gained in one at- 
tribute, lost in another; it commands less, it 
touches more. Still in deep mourning, the, 
sombre dress throws a paler shade over the 
cheek. The eves, more sunken beneath the 
brow, appear larger, softer. There is that ex- 
pression of fatigue which either accompanies 
impaired health or succeeds to mental struggle 
and disquietude. But the coldness or pride of 
mien which was peculiar to Caroline, as a wife, 
is gone—as if in widowhood it was no longer 
needed. A something like humility prevailed 


over the look and the bearing which had been 


so tranquilly majestic. As at the approach of. 
her cousin she started from her seat, there was 
@ nervous tremor in her eagerness ; a rush of 
color to the cheeks ; an anxious quivering of 
the lip; a flutter in the tones of the sweet, low 
voice. ‘* Well, George.” 

‘‘ Mr. Darrell is not in London; he went to 
Fawley three days ago; at least he is there 
now. I have this from my uncle, to whom he 
wrote; and whom his departure has vexed and 
saddened.” | 

“Three days ago! It must have been he, 
then! I was not deceived,” murmured Caro- 


‘line, and her eyes wandered round. 


“There is no truth in the report you heard 
that he was to marry Honoria Vipont. My un- 
cle thinks he will never marry again, and im- 
plies that he has resumed his solitary life at 
Fawley with a resolve to quit it no more.” 

Lady Montfort listened silently, bending her 
face over the fountain, and dropping amidst its 
playful spray the leaves of a rose which she’ had 
abstractedly plucked as George was speaking. 

‘*T have, therefore, fulfilled your commission 
so far,” renewed George Morley. ‘I have as- 
certained that Mr. Darrell is alive, and doubt- 
less well; so that it could not have been his 
ghost that startled you amidst yonder thicket. 
But I have done more: I have forestalled the 
wish you expressed to become acquainted with 
young Haughton; and your object in postpon- 
ing the accomplishment of that wish while Mr. 
Darrell himself was in town having ceased with 
Mr. Darrell’s departure, I have ventured to bring 
the young man with me. He is in the boat yon- 
der. Will you receive him? Or—but, my dear 
cousin, are you not too unwell to-day? What 
is the matter? Oh, I can easily make an ex- 
cuse for you to Haughton. Iwill run and do 


No, George, no. I am as well as usual. I 


will see Mr. Haughton. All that you have 
heard of him, and have told me, interests me 
so much in his favor; and besides—” She did 
not finish the sentence; but, led away by some 
other thought, asked, **‘ Have you no news of 
our missing friend?’ 
» None as yet; but in a few days I shall re- 
new. my search. Now, then, I will go for 
Haughton.” 
‘* Do so; and, George, when you have pre- 
sented him to me, will you-kindly join that dear, 
anxious child yonder? She is in the new ar- 
bor, or near it—her favorite spot. You must 
sustain her spirits and give her hope. You can 


‘not guess. how eagerly she looks forward to your 


visits,.and how gratefully she relies on your ex- 
ertions.” 

George shook his head half-despondently, 
and saying, briefly, ‘‘ My exertions have estab- 
lished no claim to her gratitude as yet,” went 
quickly back for Lionel. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
old subject, which has never been 
; said before. 

A.tHouGH Lionel was prepared to see a very 
handsome woman in Lady Montfort, the beauty 
of her countenance took him by surprise: No 
preparation by the culogies of description can 
lessen the effect which the first sight of a beau- 
tiful object produces upon a mind to which re- 
finement of idea gives an accurate and quick 


comprehension of beauty. Be it a work of art, | 


a scene in nature, or, rarest of all, a human 
face divine, a beauty never before beheld strikes 
us with hidden pleasure, like a burst of light; 
and it is a pleasure that elevates. The imagi- 


nation feels itself richer by a new idea of ex- 


cellence;- for not only is real beauty wholly 
original, having no prototype, but its immediate 
influence is spiritual. It may seem strange—I 
appeal to every observant artist if the assertion 
be not true—but the first sight of the most per- 


fect order of female beauty, rather than court- 
ing, rebukes and strikes back every grosser in- 
stinct that would alloy admiration. There must 
be some meanness and blemish in the beauty 
which the sensualist no sooner beholds than he 
covets. In the higher incarnation of the ab- 
stract idea which runs through all our notions 
of moral good and celestial purity—even if the 
moment the eye sees the heart loves the image 


—the love has in it something of the reverence : 


which it was said the charms of Virtue would 
produce could her form be made visible; nor 
could mere human love obtrude itself till the 
sweet awe of the first effect had been familiar- 
ized away. And I apprehend that it is this ex- 
alting or etherealizing attribute of beauty to 
which all poets, all writers who would poetize 
the realities of life, have unconsciously render- 
ed homage, in the rank to which they elevate 
what, stripped of such attribute, would be ‘but a 
gaudy idol of painted clay. If from the loftiest 
epic to the tritest novel a heroine’is often little 
more than a name to which we are called upon 
to bow, as to a symbol representing beauty ; 
and if we ourselves (be we ever so indifferent 
in our common life to fair faces) feel that in 
art, at least, imagination needs an image of the 
Beautiful—if, in a word, both poet and reader 
here would not be left excuseless, it is because 
in our inmost hearts there is a sentiment which 
links the ideal of beanty with the Supersensual. 
Wouldst thou, for instance, form some vague 
conception of the shape worn by a pure soul 
‘released? wouldst thou give to it the likeness 
of an ugly hag? or wouldst thou not ransack 
all thy remembrances, all thy conceptions of 
forms most beauteous, to clothe the holy image ? 
Do so: now bring it thus robed with the rich- 
est graces before thy mind’s eye. Well, scest 
thou now the excuse for poets in the rank they 
give to. Beauty? Seéest thou now how high 
from the realm of the senses soars the mysteri- 
ous Archetype ?: Without the idea of beauty 
couldst thou conceive a form in which to clothe 
a soul that hag entered heaven ? 


— 


| CHAPTER XXIV. | 
Agreeable surprises are the perquisites of youth. 
Ir the beauty of Lady Montfort’s countenance 


took Lionel by surprise, still more might he won- 
der at the winning kindness of her address—a 


kindness of look, manner, voice, which seemed 
‘to welcome him not as a chance acquaintance 


but as a new-found relation.. The first few 
sentences, in giving them a subject of common 
interest, introduced into their converse’ a sort 
of confiding household familiarity. For Lionel, 
ascribing Lady Montfort’s gracious reception to 


her early recollections of his kinsman, began at. 


once to speak of Guy Darrell; and in a little 
time they were walking over the turf, or through 
the winding alleys of the garden, linking talk to 
the same theme, she by question, he by answer 
—he, charmed to expatiate—she, pleased to list- 
en—and liking each other more and more, as 
she recognized in all he said a briglit young 
heart, overflowing with grateful and proud af- 
fection, and as he felt instinctively that he was 
with one who- sympathized in his enthusiasm— 
one who had known the great man in his busy 
day, ere the rush of his career had paused, 
whose childhood had lent a smile to the great 
man’s home before childhood and smile had left 
it. 

As they thus conversed, Lionel now and then, 
in the turns of their walk, caught a glimpse of 
George Morley in the distance, walking also 
side by side with some young companion, and 
ever.as he caught that glimpse a strange restless 
curiosity shot across his mind, and distracted it 
even from praise of Guy Darrell. Who could 
that be with George? Was it a relation of Lady 
Montfort’s? The figure was not in mourning ; 
its shape seemed slight and youthful—now it pass- 
es by that acacia-tree—standing for a moment 
apart and distinct from George’s shadow, but its 
own outline dim in the deepening twilight—now 
it has passed on, lost among the laurels. 

Lionel and Lady Montfort now came before 
the windows of the house, which was not large 
for the rank of the owner, but commodious, with 


| no pretense to architectural beauty—dark-red 
| brick, a century and a half old—irregular; jut- 
ting forth here, receding there, so as to produte © 


that depth of light and shadow which lends a 
certain picturesque charm even to the least or- 
nate buildin a charm to which the Gothic 
architecture owes half its beauty. Jessamine, 
roses, woodbine, ivy, trained up the angles and 
between the windows. Altogether the house 
had that air of Home which had been wanting 
to the regal formality of Montfort Court.. One 
of the windows, raised above the ground by a 
short winding stair, stood open. Lights had 
seemingly just been brought into the room with- 
in, arid Lionel’s eye was caught by the gleam. 

Lady Montfort turned up the stair, and Lionel 
followed her into the apartment. A harp stood 
at one corner—not far from it the piano and 
music-stand. On one of the tables there were 
the implements of drawing—a sketch in water- 
colors half finished. . 


“Our work-room,” said Lady Montfort, with. 
a warm cheerful smile, and yet Lionel could see | 


that tears were in her eyes—‘‘ mine and my dear 
pupil’s. Yes, that harpis hers. Is he still fond 
of music—I mean Mr. Darrell ?” 

“Yes, though he“does not care for it in crowds; 


but he can listen for hours to Fairthorn’s lute.. 


You remember Mr. Fairthorn ?” 

‘* Yes, I remember him,” answered Lady Mont- 
fort, softly. ‘Mr. Darrell, then, likes Ais music 
still ?” 

Lionel here uttered an exclamation of more 
than surprise. He had turned to examine the 


water-color sketch—a rustic inn, a honey-suckle 


arbor, a river in front, a boat yonder—just be- 
gun. | 


‘violable secrecy.: You will not merit 


“his foot passed along the shady lane 


557 
know the spot!” he cried. “Did 
make the sketch of it?” ee 


“1? no; it is hers—my pupil’s—my adopted 
child’s.” | 


Lionel’s dark eyes turned to Lady Montfort’s — 


wistfully, inquiringly; they asked what his }i 
could not presume to ask. ‘“ Your adopted child 
—what is she ?—who?” 

, As if answering to the 
said— 

“* Wait here a moment; I will go for her.” 

‘She left him, descended the stairs into the 
garden, } 
‘ion ; took aside the former, whispered him, then 
drawing the arm of the latter within her own, 
led her back into the room, while George Mor- 
ley remained in the garden, throwing himself on 
a bench, and gazing on the stars as they now 
came forth, fast and frequent, though one by one. 


— 


eyes, Lady Montfort 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Quem Fors dierum cunque dabit 
Lucro appone.”"—H 
_ Lionex stood, expectant, in the centre of the 
room, and as the two female forms entered the 
lights were full upon their faces. That younger 
face—it is she—it is she, the unforgotten-—the 
long lost. Instinctively, as if no years had rolled 
between—as if she were still the little chiid, he 
the boy who had coveted such a sister—he sprang 
forward and opened his arms, and as suddenly 
halted, dropped the arms to his side, blushing, 
“confused, abashed, She! that vagrant chitd !— 
she! that form so elegant—that great peetess’s 
pupil—adopted daughter, she’ the poor wahder- 
ing Sophy! She!—impossible! 

But her eyes, at first downcast, are now fixed 
on him. She, too, starts—not forward, but in 
recoil; she, too, raises her arms, not to pen, 
but to press them to her breast; and shq, too, 
as suddenly checks an impulse, and stands, like 
him, blushing, confused, abashed. 

“Yes,” said Caroline Montfort, drawing Sophy 
nearer to her breast—‘‘ yes, you will both forgive 
me for the surprise. Yes, you do see beforg yon, 
grown upto become the pride of those who'cher- 
ish her, that Sophy who—” ‘ 


“Sophy !” cried Lionel, advancing; it is 


> — I knew you were no stroller’s 
child.” 

Sophy drew up—‘‘I am, I am Ais grandchild, 
and as proud to be soasI wasthen.” 4 

‘Pardon me, pardon me; I meant to say that 
he too was not what he seemed. You 
me,” extending his hand, and Sophy’s soff hand 
fell into his forgivingly. 

‘‘ But he lifes ? is well? is here? fis—” 
Sophy burst into tears, and Lady Méentfort 
made a sign to Lionel to go into the garden 


rgive 


ined George Morley and his compan- | 


and leave them. Reluctantly and dizzy, as’ . 


one in a dream, he obeyed, leaving the vagrant’s | 


grandchild to be soothed in the fostering! arms 
of her whom, an hour or two ago, he kn4w but 
by the titles of her rank and the re n of 


her pride. 

It was not many minutes before Lady #Ment- 
fort rejoined him. 

- **You ‘tonched unawares,” said she, 7‘ upon 

the poor child’s most anxious cause of ¢prrow. 
Her grandfather, for whom her affection i& so 
sensitively keen, has disappeared. I wild speak 
of that later; and.if you wish, you sHall be 
taken intoour consultations. But—” she ;qused, 
looked ‘into his face—open, loyal face, face of 
gentleman—with heart of man in its eyes, soul 
of man on its brow ;—face formed to look up to 
‘the stars which now lighted it—and layifg her 
hand lightly on his shoulder, resumed with f 
tating voice—‘‘ But I feel like a culprit 
ing you what, nevertheless, I must ask} 
imperative condition, if your visits‘here| 
be renewed—if your intimacy here is tojbe 
tablished. And unless you comply ‘wifi that 
condition, come no more; we can not 
each other.” 

“Oh, Lady Montfort, impose any 
I promise beforehand.” Ls 

‘* Not beforehand. . The condition is 


to 

one your visits here; your introduction Jo mes 

your discovery of the stroller’s grandchil@ in my 

adopted daughter.” , 
‘Not to Mr.- Darrell ?” 
“To him least of all; but this I add;' 


ment; and I trust the concealment 
long protracted.” 
“For Mr. sake!” 
“ For the 2 of his happiness, “Lady 
Montfort, clasping her hands, ‘‘My deb§to him 
is larger far than yours; and in thus ing 
to you, I scheme to pay back a part of §t. Do 
you trust me ?”’ 
- *T-do, I do.” 
And from that evening Lionel Haug be- 
came the.constant visitor in that hoase. 
Two or three days afterward Colonel 


quitting England for aGerman Spa at 
annually recruited himself for a few we$ks, re- 
lieved Lionel from the embarrassmentfof any 


questions which that shrewd observer might 
otherwise have addressed to him. Lonf#lon-it- 
self was now empty. Lionel found a qui¢t lodg- 
ing in the vicinity of Twickenham. An#iwhen 


yén wicket gate into that region of t 
flowers, he felt as might have felt that 
Minstrel of Ercildoun, when, blessed w 
privilege to enter Fairyland at will, the } 
stole to the grassy hill-side, and murm 

spell that unlocks the gases of Oberon. 


DOO 
A little fire up a great deal of ¢oF 


Gur Darrext resumed the thread of 
life at Fawley with a calm whieh was | 
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its cloom than it had been before. 
ment of return to the social world had failed. 
The resolutions which had induced the experi- 
‘meni were finally renounce ed. Five years near- 
er to. death, and the hope that ‘had flitted 
across the narrowing de=pon ding passage to the 
grave,“fallen like a faithless torch from his own 
hand, and trodden ont by his own foot. 

It was peculiarly in the nature of Darrell to 
connect his objects with posteritv—to re, rard 
eminence in the Present but asa be aconsheight 
from which to pass en to the Future the name 
he had taken from the Past... All his early am- 
bition, sacrificing pleasure. to toil, had placed 
its goal at a distance, remote from the huzzas 
of by-standers; and Ambition halted now, batiled 
and despairing: Childless, his line would per- 
ish with himself—himself, whe had so vaunted 
its restoration in the land! His genius was 
childless also—it would Jeave behind it no off- 
spring of the brain. By toil he had amassed 
ample wealth; by talent he had achieved a 
‘Bat the reputation was as’ 
perishable as the wealth. Let a half century 
passover his tomb, and nothing would be left to 
speak of the suecesstal lawyer, the applauded 
orator; save traditional atiecdotes. a laudatory 
notice in. contemporaneous memoifs—perhaps, 
at most, quotations of eloquent sentences lav- 


_ ished on forgotten cases and obsolete debates— 


shreds and fra; ement@ of a great intellect, which 
another half-century: would sink without a bub- 
ble into the depths of Time.* He had enacted 


no laws—he had admiaistered no state—he had . 


composed no books. Like the figure on‘a clock, 
which: alorns the case and has. no connection 
With the movement, he, so prominent an orna- 
ment to Time,-had no part in its works. Re- 
moved, the eye wrould miss him for awhile; but. 
@ nation’s literature or history was the same, 
whether with him or without. Some with a 
tithe of his abilities have the luck to fasten their 
names to things that endure;-they have been 
responsible for measures they did not invent, 


_ and which, for good or evil, influence long gen- 


erations. They have written volumes out of 
which a couplet of verse, a period in prose, may 
cling to the rock of ages as a shell that survive 
adeluge. But the orator, whose effects are im- 
mediate—who enthrallg his audience in propor- 
tion as he nicks the hour—who, were he speak- 
ing like Burke what, ‘apart from the subject- 
matter, closet students would praise, must, like 
Birke, thin his audienge, and exchange present 
oratorical success for ultimate intellectual re- 
nown—a man, in short, whose oratory is em- 
phatically that of the Des ATER, is, like an act- 
or, rewarded with a loud: appla: ise and a com- 
plete oblivion. Waife onthe village stage mizht 
win applause no less loud, followed by oblivion 
not more complete. 

Darrell was not blind to the brevity of his 
In his previous seclusion he had been 
resizned to that conviction—nov it saddened 
him. Then, unconfessed by himself, the idea 
that he might yet reappear in active life, and 
do something which the world woultl not willing- 
ly let die, had softened the face of that tranquil 
Nature from which he must soon now pass out 
of reach and sizht. On the tree of Time he 
was a leaf already sere upon the bough—not an 
inscription graven into the rind. 

Ever slow to vield to weak regrets—ever seek- 


ing to combat his own enemies within—Darrell | 


said to himself one night, while Fairthorn’s flute 

was breathing an air of romance through the 
melancholy walls, ‘«Ts it too late yet to employ. 
this still busy brain upon works ‘that will live 
when I am dast, and make Poaterity supply the 
heir that fails to my house ?”’ 

He shut himself up with immortal authors— 
he meditated on the choice of a theme; his 
knowled.e was wide, his taste refined ; 
—he could not want words! Why should he 
not write? Alas! why ‘indeed ?—He who“has 
never been a writer in his youth, can no more 
be a writer in his age than he can be a painter 
—a musician. What! not write a book? Oh 
yes—as he may paint a picture or set a song. 

3ut a writer, in the emphatic sense of the word 

—a writer as Darrell was an orator—Oh no! 
And, least of all,*will he be a writer if he has 
been an orator by impulse and habit—an orator 
too happily. gifted to require, and too laborious- 
ly occupied to resort to, the tedious aids of writ- 


ten preparation—an orator as modern life forms 


orators—not, of course, an orator like those of 
the classie world, who claborated sentences be- 
fore delivery, and who, after delivery, polished 
each extemporaneous interlude inte rhetorical 
exactitude and inusical perfection. And how 


narrow the range of compositions to a man bur- 


dened already by a grave reputation! Ile can 
not have the self-abandonment—he can not ven- 
ture the headlonz charge — with which Youth 
flinzs the reius to genius, and dashes into the 
ranks of Fame. Few and austere his themes— 
fastidious and hesitating his taste. Restricted 
are the movements of him who walks for the 
first time into the Forum of Letters with the 
purple hem on his senatorial toga. Guy Dar- 
rell, at his age, entering among authors as a nov- 
ice !—he, the great lawyer, to whom attorneys 


.would have sent no briefs had he been suspected 
' of coquetting with a muse—he, the great orator, 


who had electrified audiences in proportion to 
the sudden effects which distinguish oral inspi- 
ration from written eloquence—he achieve now, 
in an art which his whole life had neglected, 
any saccess commensurate to his contempora- 
neous repute; —how unlikely! But a success 


* It is so with many a Pollic of the Bar and Senate. 
Fifty years hence, und how faint upon.the page.of Han- 
aird will be the vestiges of Follett! No printer's type 
can record his decovous grace—the persuasion of his sil- 
very tongue, Fifty years hence, even Plunkett, weight- 
ieet speaker, ou his own Buliject, in the assembly that 
contained a Canning and.a Brougham, will be @ myth to — 
our grandsons. 


The experi- 


which should outlive that repute, win the ey. 
erlasting inheritance” which could alone have 
nerved him to adequate effort—how impossible! 

He could not himself comprehend why, never at 
a loss for language felicitously apposite or richly 
ornate when it had but to flow from his thouzht 


to his tongue, nor wanting ease, even eloquence, 


in epistolary correspondence confidentially fa- 
miliar—he should find words fail ideas, and 


"ideas fail-words, the moment his pen became a 


wand that conjured up the Ghost of the dread 
Public!” The more eopious his thoughts, the 
more embarrassing their selection ,“ the more 
exquisite his perception of-excellence in others, 
the more timidly frigid his efforts at faultless 
stvle. It would be the same witli the most 
skillful author, if the Ghost of the Public had 
not Jong since ceased to haunt him. While he 
writes, the true .author’s solitude is absolute or 
peopled at his will. But take an audience from 
an orator, what is he? He commands the liv- 
ing Public—the Ghost of the Public awes him- 
self. 

** Surely once,” sighed Darrell, as he gave his 
blurred pages to the flames—‘“ surely once I had 
some pittance of the author’s talent, and have 
spert it upon lawsuits.” 

The author’s talent, no doubt, Guy Darrell 
once had — he author’s temperament, never. 
What is the author’s temperament? Too long 
a task to define. But without it a man may 
write a clever book, an useful book, a book that 
may live a yeat, ten years, fifty years. He will 
not stand-out to distant ages a representative of 
the age that rather lived in him than he in it. 
The author’s temperament is that which makes 
him am integral, earnest, original unity, distinct 
from all before and all that may succeed him. 
And as a Father of the Church has said that 
the consciousness of individual béing is the 
sign of immortality, not granted to the inferior 
creatures—so it is in this individual tempera- 
ment one and indivisible ; and in the intense 
conviction of it, more than in all ghe works it 
may throw off, that the author becomes immor- 
tal. Nay, his works may perish like those of 


‘Orpheus or Pythagoras ;* but he himself, in his 
remains, 


name, in the footprint of his being, 
like Orpheus or Pythagoras, undestroyed, in- 
destructible. 

Resi suing literature, the Selitary returned to 
science. ‘There he was more at hoine. He had 
cultivated science, in his dazzling academical 
career, with ardor and snecess ;- he had renewed 
the study, on his first retirement to Paw ley, asa 
distraction from tormenting memories or unecx- 
tinguished passions. He naw for the first time 
regarded the absorbing abstruse occupation as 
a possible source of fame. ‘lo be one in the 
starry procession of those sons of light who have 


‘solved a new law in the statute-book of heaven! - 


Surely a grand ambition, not unbecoming to his 
years and station, and pleasant in its labors to 
aman who loved Nature’s outward scenery with 
poetic passion, and had studied her inward mys- 
teries with a saze’s minute rescarch. Science 
needs not the author’s art—she rejects its graces 
—she recoils with a shudder from its fancies. 
But Science requires in the mind of the dis- 
coverer a limpid calm. The lightnings that re- 
veal Diespiter must flash in serene skies. No 
clouds store that thunder— _ 
** Quo bruta tellus. et vaga 

Quo Styx, et invisi horrida ari 

Sedes, Atianteusque finis . 

Concutitur!” 


So long as you take science ‘only as a Miteas. 


tion, science will not lead you to’ discovery. 
And from some cause or other, Gay Darrell was 
more unquiet and perturbed in his present than 
in his past seclusion. Science this time failed 
even to distract. In the midst of august medi- 
tations—of close experiment — some haunting 
angry thought from the far world passed with 
rude shadow between Intellect and ‘Truth—the 
heart eclipsed the mind. The fact is, that Dar- 
rell’s genius was essentially formed for Action. 
His was the trne orator’s temperament, with the 


_ qualities that belong to it—the grasp of affairs 


—the comprehension of men and states —the 
constructive, administrative faculties. In such 
career, and-in such career alone, could he have 
developed all his powers, and achieved an im- 
perishable name. Gradually as science lost its 
interest, he retreated from all his former occupa- 
tions, and would wander for long hours over the 
wild unpopulated landscapes round him. As if 
it were his object to fatigue the body, and in 
that fatigue tire out the restless brain, he would 
make his gun the excuse for rambles from sun- 
rise to twilight over the manors he had pur- 
chased years ago, lying many miles off from 
Fawley. There are times when a man who has 
passed his life in cultivating his mind finds that 
the more he can make the physical existence 
predominate, the more he can lower himself to 
the rude vigorof his game-keeper, or his day 
laborer—why, the more he can harden his 
‘nerves to support the weight of his reflections. 


In these .rambles he was not 
] 


Fairthorn contrived to insinuate himself much 
more than formerly into his master’s habitual 
companionship. The faithful fellow had missed 
Darrell so sorely in that long unbroken absence 
of five years, that on recovering him, Fairthorn 

seemed résolved to make up for lost time. De- 
parting from his own habits, hegvould, there- 
fore, lie in wait for Guy Darrell—creeping out 
of a bramble or bush, like a familiar sprite ; and 
was no longer to be awed away by acurt sy lla- 
ble or a contracted brow. And Darrell, at first 
submitting-reluctantly, and out of compassionate 
kindness, to the flute- play er’s obtrusive society, 
became by degrees to welcome and relax in it. 
Fairthorn knew the great secrets of his life. To 


* It need scarcely be said that the works accribed to 
Orpheus or — are generally allowed not to be 
genuine 


- 


Fairthorn on all earth could he speak with-. 


out reserve of one name and of one sorrow. 


self, or to his pointers, or to his favorite doe, 
upon which last he bestowed a new collar, with 
an inseription that implied more of the’ true 
cause that had driven him a second time to the 
shades Gf Fawley than he would have let out fo 
Alban Morley or even to Lionel Haughton. Al- 
ban was too old for that confidence—Lionel 
much too young. But the Musician, like Art 
itself, of no age; and if ever the gloomy 
master unbent his outward moodiness and secret 
spleen in any approach to gayety, it was in a 
sort of saturnine playfulness to this grotesque, 
grown-up infant. ‘They cheered each other, and 
they teased each other. Stalking side-by side 
over the ridged fallows, Darrell “would some- 
times pour forth his whole soul, as a poet does 
to his muse; and at Fairthorn’s abrupt imter- 
ritption or rejoinder, turn round on him with 
fierce objurgation or withering sarcasm, or W ues 
the flate- play er abhorred more than-all clse, 
truculent quotation from Horace, which ions 
Fairthorn away into some vanishing covert or 
hollow, out 6f which Darrell had to entice him, 
sure that, in return, Fairthorn would take a 
sly occasion to send into his side a vindictive 
prickles But as the two came home in the 
starlight, the dogs dead beat and poor Fair- 
thorn too—ten to one but: what the musician 
was leaning all his weight on his master’s nerv- 
ous arm, and Darrell was looking with tender 
kindness in the face of the some ONE left to 
lean upon him still. 

One evening, as they were sitting together in 
the library, the two hermits, each in his corner, 
and after a long silence, the flute-player said 
abruptly — 

‘‘T have been thinking—” 

. Thinking !” quoth Darrell, with his mechan- 
ical: irony 3 it am sorry for you. Try not to 
do so again.” | 

Fairtuorn. ‘Your poor dear father—” 

* Darrell, wincing, startled, and expectant of a 
prickle—* E h? my father—” 

Fairtnorn. “ Wasa great antiquary. How 
it would have pleased him could he have left a 

‘fine collection of antiquities as an heir-loom to 
the nation !—his name thus preserved for ages,. 
and connected with the studies of his life.: 
There are the Elgin Marbles. The parson was 

talking te me yesterday of a new Vernon Gal- 
lery ; why not in the British Museum an ever- 
lasting Darrell: Room? Plenty to stock it 


will riever finish.” 

“My dear Dick,” cried Darrell, starting up, 
“‘cive me your hand, Whata br illiant thought! 
I could do nothing else to preserve my dear 
father’s name. /urefa! You are right. Set 
the carpenters at work to-morrow. Remove the 
boards; open the chambers; we will inspect 
their stores, and sclect what would worthily 
furnish ‘A Darrell lioom.? =Perish Guy Darrell 
the lawyer! Philip Darrell the antiquary at 
least shall live!” 

It is marvelous with what charm Fairthorn’s 
lucky idea seized wpon Darrell’s mind. The 
whole of the next day he spent in the forlorn 
skeleton of the unfinished mansion slowly de- 
caving beside his small and homely dwelling. 
The pictures, many of which were the rarest 
originals in early Flemish and Italian art, were 
dusted with tender care, and hung from hasty 
nails upon the bare ghastly walls. Delicate 
ivory carvings, wrought by the matchless hand 
of Cellini—early Florentine bronzes—priceless 
specimens of Raffaelle ware and Venetian glass 
—the precious, trifles, in short, which the col- 
lector of medieval curiosities amasses for his 


and the cabinets of nations—weré dragged 
again to unfamiliar light. The invaded sepul- 
chral building scemed a very Pompeii.of the 
Cinque Cento. ‘Tr examine, arrange, method- 
ize, select for ne. onal purposes, such miscella- 
neous treasures, would be the work of weeks, 
Tor easier avcess, Darrell caused 
passage to be thrown over the gap between the 
two edifices. Jt ran from the room niched inte 
‘the gables of the old Aouse, which, criginally 
fitted up for scientific studies, now became his 
habitual apartment, into the largest of the un- 
completed chambers which had been designed 
for the grand reception-gailery of the new build- 
‘ing. Into the pompous gallery thus made con- 
tiguous to his monk-like cell, he gradually gath- 
ered. the choicest specimens of: his collection. 
The damps were expelled by fires on grateless 
hearth-stones ; sunshine admitted from windows 
now for the first time exchanging boards for 
glass; rough iron sconces, made at‘the nearest 
forge, were thrust into the walls, and sometimes 
lighted at night—Darrell and Bairthorn walking 


pany with Holbein’s Nobies, Perugino’s Vi irgins. 
Some of that high-bred company disp laced and 
banished the next day, as.repeated inspection 


made the taste more rigidly exclusive. Darrell 
had found object, amusement, occupation— 


frivolous if compared with those lenses, and 
+ glasses, andialzelraical scrawls which had once 
whiled lonely hours in the attic-room hard by; 
but not frivolous even to the judgment of the 
austerest sage, if that sage had not reasoned 
away his heart. For here it was not Darrell’s 
taste that was delighted; it was Darrell’s heart 
that, ever hungry,-had found food. His heart 
was connecting those long-neglected memorials 
of an ambition baffled and relinquished—here 
with a nation, there with his father’s grave! 
How his eyes sparkled! how his lip smiled! 
Nobody would have guessed it—none of us 
know each other; least of all do we know the 
‘interior being of those whom we estimate by 
public repute ; but what a world of simple, fona 
affection, lay "coiled and wasted 1 in that proud 


‘man’s solitary breast. 


Speaking to Fairthorn was like talking to him-_ 


mouldering x yO onder 1 in the chambers which you | 


heirs to disperse among the palaces of kings | 


a slight hasty 


arm in arm along the unpolished floors, in com- | 


THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
A PEDDLE calling out an old lady to dispose of some 
goods, inquired of her if she could tell him of any road 
on which no peddlerhad traveled. ** Yes " replied she, 
know of one, and that's the road to heaven." 

— 

“ Samb , you black tief, Sambo, why you betray dat 
reerct I told you de other day?" “TI betray de secret? 
I scorns de ‘putation. I found I couldn't um, so I 
told um to somebody dat coul id {*° 


An Trishman went to confes ssion, and while relating his 
sins his eye lit on a plug of tobacco. stic king half out of 
one of the pockets of his father confessor'’s pants. ‘The 
furtive instinet of the son of the Green Isle was tempted | 
beyond itsstrength be the sight; 86, heedless of time and 
‘place, he slyly transiirred “the bit o° *backy™ into his 
own pocket, and afterenumerating a long series of viola- 
tions of the command of God and holy Church, concluded 
by saying: An’ sure, Father, I stolea plug tobacky.”” 
“You must restote either it or its v alue to the owner," 
said tiie pricst. ‘* Take it, thin, yer riverence," said 
Pat, producing the Stolen article. ‘I don't want it,” 
replie d the privst; give it to the owner, I say." Sure 
an’ I offered it to the owner,"* said Pat, “an’ not a bit 
would he take it, yer riverence." “Oh! if that’s the 
case, then you may keepit."* ** Thanks to yer riverence,” 
rejoined Pat, repocketing the weed ;*‘ I'm riddy for the 
absolution.” 

In the town of M——-, Lewis County, resided, several 
years ago, a worthy o'd gentleman, with his son and 
daughter-in-law. The latter, being of a querulous dis- | 
position, was always complaining of her hard lot, and ex- 
pressing her determination to commit suicide at the ear- 

. liest favorable opportunity. One day, when the husband 
had gone ‘to mill,"’ she called her father-in-law to see 
her commit the act of self-destruction. The old gentle- 
man put on his coat and accompanied her to the river's 
bank, and coolly waited for her to **jumpin."* This was 
rather.a damper to the lady; but, at last, she bid him 
**good-by,” and was apparently about to plunge in, when — 
the old gentleman cried out to her, ** Not there, not there! 
it ain't deep enough! here's a better place!” The cool- 
ness of the old gentleman knocked the romance of the 
thing out of the danghter’s mind: she gave up her inten- 
tion, and returned to her home and her duties quite re- 
formed. 


| 4 RECIPE FOR A WIFE. 


As much of beauty as preserves affection, 

As much of cheerfulness as spurns dejection, 

Of modest deference as claims protection, 

Yet stored with reason and reflection, - 
And every passion held in due subjection. 

Just faults enough to keep her from perfection: 
Find this, my fri-nd, and | then make your selection, 


“Tlillo, Mi-ther Postmaster! and is there iver a letther 
here for Dennis O'F laherty the 

“I believe there is," said the postmaster, stepping back 
and producing the letter. 

‘* And will you be so kind as to rade it to me, secin’ I 
had the misfortune to be edicated to rade niver a bit $"" 

‘* fo be sure,” said the accommodating postmaster. 

Hic then opened and read the epistle, which was from 
the ‘‘old country,” concerning his relations there, etc. 
When he had finis!ed, Dennis observed: 
me And yhat woplé ye be axin for the postage on that 
etter?’ 

ifty cents.’ 

‘* And it’s kane enough, yer honor; but, as I niver 
think of axin ye to tru-t me, just kape the letther for 
pay; and say, Misther, if I'd callin one of these days, 

youid ye write an answer to it 7” 


**My boy, what does your mother do fora living ! ” 
was asked of alittle bare-footed urchin. ‘* She eats cold 


yittles, Sir. 


*T would do any fling to gratify you, I would go to 
the end of the world to please you,” said a fervent lover 
to the ol ject of his affecticas. ** Well, Sir, go there, and 
stay, and I shall be pleased.” : 

A gentleman was one day arranging music for a young | 
lady to whom he was paying hisadd:esses. ‘ Pray, Miss 
]).,* said he, **what time do you preferY’ she 
replied, carelessly, ‘‘any time will do; but the quicker 
the better." 

Cross-l crroses.—It may be said of Puseyism that, 
with Protestantism, as well as with Popery, it is always 
playing at Cross-purposes, 


THE FIRST JOCU LAR A ATTEMPT OF SOYER 


Eopy's Satcs' (Source).—Adam and Eve. 
Oh, M. Soyer! M. Soyer!! 


To a friend who had married @ lady who was‘on the 
point of trking the vail, Jerrold said, *‘ Ah! she evident- 
ly thought you better than nun!” 


Irishman, being recently on 
trial tor some otiense, pleaded “not guilty; and the 
jury being in the box, the State Solicitor proceeded to 
call Mr. Furkisson as a witness. With the utmest inno- 
cenee, Patrick turned his face to the court, and said, 
* Do I understand, yer honor, that Mr. Furkisson is to 
ns a witness forene net me again?” The Judge said, dry- 
ly, It scems Well, thin, yer honor, I plade 
guilty, sure an’ yer honor plaise, not because I am guilty, 
for I'm as innocent as yer honor’s sucking babe, , but just 


on account of saving Misther Furkisson's soul." 


‘* That's a flame of mine,” * as the bellows said to the 


fife. 
The strongest-minded woman shrinks from being 
caught in her night-cap. 


TS 
Some one speaking of » celebrated base-singer, said, 
‘lie led a very abandoned. life.” ‘Oh yes, replied 
Sealey, ‘the whole tenor of his life has been base.”’ 


Miller, who shot at Judge Fitch, of Toledo, is now in 
the Newburgh Insane Asylum. Recently be wrote the 
following verses, and sent them to a friend in Toledo, who 
had them inserted in the blade: | 

Gods, philosophers, and kings, 
Devils, angel-, minus wings, 
Material and spirit things; 
What from’ mind or matter springs 
Confusion in profusion. . 
Langhing men and .crying. men, 
Lotharios and dying men, 
Preaching, fighting, pry ine, 
Shouting, singing, swapping, buying, 
Stes aling, ‘begging, men, 
For ovr institution. 


Lords of castles in the air, 
Builders in hydrogen rare, 
Light heads, light. absorbent hair, 
Draws well here as any where; 
Rats, plug-uglies also, share 

: Our hospie- table fodder, 

All the visionary lights, — 

Men of Justice, dreams and sights, 
Kansas screamers—people's rights, 
Men of colors, men of plights, 
Drinking, thinking, lazy wights, 

Hallucinated plodder. 


Lunatic Hotel, hello! 

Counties of North Ohio, 

Sandusky, Cleveland, Toledo, . i 

Send your Quixotes ; here, you know, 

Lodging’s cheap, the grub so so— si. 
Bring ’em on and tyle ‘em. 

Tet them fancy what they will, 

Gill is Jack and Jack is Gill, 

lle we make, mend, enre, or kill, - 

Clothe, feed, physic; Doctor Pill 

Looks to the State to foot the bill 
of eur Insane Asylum. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A Coquette In Inpta.—** And who.” sars I, ‘is that 
pretty young lady to whom three gentlemen are paying 
court?” ‘It is Miss T giving’laws to her triumvi- 

rate. She possesses talents of nocomimon order, W _ 
an acquisition she would have been to the Gzar or the 
coteries of Paris! She has not yet numbered twenty 
summers; yet observe with what a delicate poise she pre- 
serves the balance of power. ‘To one of her adorers she 
had given her fan, to another: her scarf, the third was 
*an desespoir.” W hat was to be done? Fortunately the 
ribbon of her sandal was loose, she told the despairing 

one to tie it. He did so, recov ered his gay ety, and an 
universal equilibrium was the consequence," 


* Young M—-. a poetical, romantic, gin-drinking youth, 
has been laboring under ‘‘ a slight mistake” in paying 
his devoirs to a second-rate Psyche in the vieinity of the 
Bowling Green, and playing a thousand antics beneath 
the parlor windows. The unfortunate wig!it has at last 
discovered that she lived at the back part of the house. 
Figaro has favored us with the esecuuan lines on this 
dige mishap: 

M fell in love with a maid, 

> Each night ‘neath the window he stood, 

And there, with his soft serenade, 

IIe awakened the whole neighborhood ; 
But vainly he tried to arouse 

Her sleep,’ with his strains so bewitchir 1g: 
While he played in front of the house 

She slept in the little back kitchen. 


A NOTICE oF Motion.—**I rise, my lord,” said a cer- 
tain barrister noted. for prolixity in the Court of King's 
Bench, ‘to give notice of a motion."" The Judge inter- 
rupted him by saying, ‘* Mr. S———, vour rising is always 
a notice of motion, for every « one tliat can moves-off!” 


PLEASURES OF W Eldon was celebrated as 


a bon vivant. ‘** How many bottles,” said his late Maj- 
esty to Stowel, “can your brother take at a sitting?” 
“Why, I really can't say;-but I should think, your M3j- 
esty, any given quantity.” 


— 


A Judge was trying a prisoner accused of felony. 
While delivering his charge, and minutely recapitulating 


and commenting on the evidence, the jury and the coun- 


sel fell fast asleep! - The sheriffs who had charge of the 
prisoner, being soon after scen to nod—a spectator who 
happened to be awake, and apprehending the prisoner 
might escape, suddenly exclaimed, ‘*‘ Wake the sheriifs !"’ 


oe, Never mind," said the Judge—who was a wag in his — 


way—" the sheriffs may have their nap out—for the pris- 
oncr is fast asleep also!” ~ 


— 


_Now and then we meet with curious letters. Here is 
one taken from ‘the London Times of January, 1530. It 
is literally copied from a note sent to a médical man in 
Lancashire: 

-** Cer, yole obleege me uf yole un ce me. I hey 
a Bad knewd am Hill in my Bow Llills and hey lost my 
Happy Tight." 


A YounG MAIDEN —A puritanical preacher 
was one day struck with surprise on beholding a beauti- 
fil sect of curls on the head of a lovely maid, a member 
of his class, whose head had been usually very plain. 
**Ah! Eliza,” said he, * you should not waste your pre- 
iolis time curling your hair; if God intended it to be 
curled, he would have curled it ‘for you.”” ** Indeed,” said” 
the witty maid, **I must differ with you. When I was 


an infant he curled it for me, but now that I am grown | 


up, he thinks that I am able | to do it myself." 


A witness being called into to court to testify in a certain 
cause there pending, on being asked what he knew of the 
matter, gave the following lucid evidence. Ile under- 
takes to relate a conversation between himself and the 
defendant. 

said he; ** What!" naid I; ‘*Here® said he; 
‘“*Where?’ said I; ‘It's cold!" said he; ** Faith it is!’ 
said I; **Oho!" said he; ** said 1; “The Devil!" 
said he ; “When” (whistling), said 1; ‘* And that's all 
he told me upon the subj ect.” 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FRANKLIN Square, Monday, August 23, 1853. 
Tur foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the correspondin ewe eck last 
year: 
Imports, 
Week 21,18°S $2,9.5,3S0.... 
Corresponding week, 1857 4,457 520.... 


Exports. 

63,110 
37,512 


. The export of specie was $844,781, and a further sum 
of a million and a quarter was paid into the Treasury on 
account of the new loan. . It is therefore probable that 


the Bank Averages to be made up to-night will not show 


a specie reserve of over twenty-eight millions. 


Money has been ‘rather more. active during the week.. 


Four is now nearer the market rate for loans on call than 
three. Exchange in corsequence of the lean has de- 


clined. We quote Banker" s Bills on London at109} @ 


on Paris, 5.124 @ 5.11. 
Stocks have slightly improved within the past day or 
two, partly on the strength of rumors of a compromise 
between the Erie and Central, and partly in consequence 
of more encouraging news from Europe. ~The following 
table will show the movement for the week: 


Auge st 14. August °1. 


La Crosse land 2 224 
Delaware and Hudson ............. 90 
New York Tit 7s 
Michigan Southern ................ 2.3 
Milinois Central. Git 
Milwaukie and Mississippi... ID 15 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday, August 23, 1858, 
W Produce Mark 
ets have improved ma- 
rtrd especially toward the close, for the leading 
indso Breadstutfs, Supplies have been very moderate. 
Desirable lots of Flour, Wheat, and Corn have been 
quite-searce. The reported break in the Canal has had 


the effect of strengthening the 
1 
been’ more sought after. narket,...Cotton has 


. Provisions “have been in- mode 
Products og tended downs ard, 
varied much,-...Groceries have been ‘ , 
Coffee is more abundant. Naval rere? 
Hides have been more inquired for at, in the main ‘aa 
vanced quotations, . Hops. havé attracted more 
tion, and have increased in value... .H. ay has been 

fair demand at uniform rates. ..Hemp, Seeds and To. 
bacco have been lightly dealt in. ... Wool has been in 


rate request. Log 
Other kinds have not 


good request at full prices....The trade in staple and | 


choice Fancy Dry Gooiis is steadil 
y improving. South- 
ern’ and Southwestern buyers are purchasing most tee. 


aud: prices have favored sellers | 


per ton. 


Iy, especially of Domestic fabries. The Dry: ‘Goods im- 
ports during the week amounted to $1,250 Sa 2, against 
$2,519. 736, the corre sponding week of last y- . The 
valute of the timports since January reached $3 445 522, 
ayainst $72,555, 010 the same week last 
movements in other commodities were moderate, and 
ul productive of any remarka!le alterations....We ap- 
pend a revised list of the closing quotations for the lead- 


‘ing articles: 


Rejected sup'fine State Flour, per bbt $4110 @ 439 
extra 445 @ 455 

Superfine to extra State, per barrel... “ 

Superfine to fancy Western, per barrel 


Extra Western, per barrel............ 39:0 @ 840 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 540 @w TTS 
Super to Extra Cana‘ian, per barrel... 5°5 60) 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel 550 @ 83) 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbi.. 35) @ 435 
Corn Meal, per barrel...... 
White Wheat, per bushel............ 118 @W 162} 
‘Red Wheat, per bushel 98 @ li» 
ltye, per bushel . Si @ S3 
Barley, per bushel...... 6) GO 
Western Oats, per bushel 51 
State Oats, per 50 
Jersey and Penn, Oats, per ‘bushel. . nee 42 @ 40 
Southern Oats, per bushel......... 41 


. Cotton, middlings, per pound........ 123 @ 13 


Mess Pork, per barrel... 1600. 
Prime per barrel....... 1480 @ 1485 

Prime Mess Beef, per tierce........:. 2000 @ 2200 


Beef Haims, per barrel .......2..+006- 1900 @ 2000 
Cut Meats, per 6} @ 8§ 
state Kutter, per pound 14 @ 24 
estern Butter, per pound... 2 @ 19 
Cheese, per pound........ 23. @ 8 
Rice, per 100 pounds. W 
Riv Coffee, per pound, @ 1} 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ....... @ 
Cuba Molasse~, por gallon, 2S 30 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....e.. 7 @ Si 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 5) @ 
Hyson ‘Teas, per pound 27 @ 60 
Oolong Teas, per @ 55 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon 205 @ 27 
Hops, per pound....... Sree @ 8 
Hay, per 100 pounds. 4) @ 


Crade Turpentine, per 250 p jounds ... 624 @ 
Spirits T urpentine, per. gallon 48 


Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 165 @ = 179 
Linseed Oil, per @ 62 
cky Tobacco, per pound 6) @ 16 
od Leaf Tobacco oe 
rican Fleece Wool, per po and. @ 46 
Pulled Wool. 20° @ 


Freights eontinued For Liverpool—Cot- 
ton, 3-lud. per pound; Fiour, i0jd. @ Is. per barrel; 
Grain, dd. per bushel ; Heav y Goods, 2Us, 
for other ports proportiot: late rates. ‘The ni 
ber of vessels of all classes on port in Saturday was 7: 
The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were tru Ler 

for Beeves, whiet were less plenty, and were in fair de- 
mand,...Mileh Cows were rather more sought after at: 
former rates.....Veal Calves were in moderate request 
at rather higher quotationy.’. «Sheep and Lambs were 
dull and heavy .... Swine were more abundant, and were 
depressed....‘The reported receipts of Live stocks dur- 
ing each of the last two wecks compares as follows: 
Week a ng Week ending 

18. 

, 


tug 
Sheep and Lambs ...... esee 13860 13,724 


Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply ef Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 


Pennsylvania.... 49 
New York...... 48} Kentucky ,...:... 34 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as tullows: 

Poor to pretnium Beeves, per pound ..$ 64 @ & 92 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, head. 25 00 6500 


Veal Calves; per pound 4} G} 
Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 10+ 
per pour id, 3} @ 3 
Live Swine, per 43; @ 5t 
Dressed ** w Ge 
Roasting Pigs, tou @. 360 


The Country Produce Markets have exhibited very 
little activity. Potatoes continue plenty aud cheap. 


' Most other articles are also abundaut, and prices teiud 


downward. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED bY PRopUCErS AT WASI- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Grapes, green, per pound............ $ 3 @3— 
LBiackberries, per bushel ............ 25) @ 350 
.* New Rochelle, per quart. 25 @ — 
Iluckleberries, per bushel............ 200 @ 250 
Apples, new, per barrel. 150 @ 450 
Peaches, per 109, @ 350 

String Beans, per IS @ oF 
l’otatoes, new, per @ 225 


Pot: itoes, sweet per barrel. 


Onions, New, Pet « 175 @ 2-50 
oper 1060 strings 300 @ -- 
Carrots, per 100 bunches ......ecee20. 15) @ . 250 
jcets, per 100 2100 @ 245 
Cabbage, new, per 100, ..cccccccceees 15) @ 500 
Squashes, per bushel: @ 100 
Pumpkins, per dozen, ........ 
Green Corn, per 100 ears, @ 373 


AVatermelons, per 100,...... 
Nutmeg Melons, per 


‘Tomatoes, per bn- iS @ Arey 
Cucumbers, per 15 @ 31 
Eves, N. Y. and N. J., per duzen acne 11} @ 12% 
Western, per dozen 1) 
phickens, Per ob 
Fowls, per p iz @ 15 
Fowls, per @ 100 
Ducks, per pair ....... 62 @ 
. Spring Geese, each. £00 
Turkeys, per pound. 14 @ 16 
igeons, per dozen ..... ech 2 Ov 
W oodeock, per dozen...... 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen 1 Ov 


Snipe, Ox-eyes, per dozen.. 


seen ee 


eee 175 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
INGER’'S IMPROVED SEWING MA- 


CHINE for ailimanitacturing purposes.—To ascer- 
tuin the immense Buperio ity of SINGER'S machines, it 
is only necessary to ~~ eof any » anutacturer or me- 
chanic who uses-one. Send for a copy of SINGER & 
CO.S Gazette, which wi! il] be supp lied gratis. It gives 
full information on the suljc ct. 

I. M. SENGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York, 


NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired 

gentieman having been restored to he. kh iu a few 
days, aiter many years of g eat nervous sutfering, is will- 
ing to assist others by sending (free) on receiving a 
stamped envelope bearing the applicant's address, a copy 
of the prescription used. Dire¢t the Rev. Joun M. Dae- 
NALL, 186 F ulton Street, Broklyn, N, Y. 


ING LAND. 
TiNe-page and numeious 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Ky., 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
HE twenty-second annual course of Lec- 
tures will commence in this School on the first 
Monday in November and close the last of February, 
under the following arrangement: 


LUNSFORD P. YANDELL, M. D., Professor of Phys- 


iology and Pathological Anatomy. 

BENJAMIN R. PALMER, M.D., Professor of the 
3and Practice of Surgery. 

LAWRENCE SMITH, M.D., Professor of Medical 

che niistry and Toxicology. 

ROBERT J. BRECKINR IDGE, M.D., 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

JOSHUA B. FLINT, M.D., Professor of Clinical Sur- 


Professor of 


ery. 

. THEODORE S. BELL, M.D., Professor of tlie Theory 
and Practice of Medicine. 

L. LLEWELLYN POWELL, M.D., Professor of Obstet- 
ric 

AB BENSON, M.D., Professor of Descriptive and 
Anatomy. 

8. M. BEMIss, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

ARCHIE M.D,, Demonstrator ef Anatomy. 

Fees for the entire course S105. “Matriculation and Li- 
brary together $> Practical Anatomy and Dissection 
Graduation fee $-5., 

A full Preliminary course of Lectures will beegiven by 
the Faculty, commencing on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, at which time the Dissecting Leoms wili also be 
opened. 

Clinical instruction will be given twice a week at the 
Louisville Marine Hospital from the Ist of October till 
the close of the session. 

Clinique has also heen established in connection with 
the University, at which operations are periormed and 
cases prescribed for aud lectured upon in precence of the 
class 

For further information, apply to 

1. 


YANDE L. 
in oft ie ty. 


BY 


HARPER & 


LRANKLIN NEW 1 OFK. 


Harper & Lrotuers will send any of their Works by 
Mail, postage paid (ior any distance in the United States 
under milies), on of the Money. 

By Madame De D~. 


MEMOIRS OF 


12mo, Muslin, $1 60. 


Ir. THORNE. A Novel. Dy ANtTuONY TROLLOPE, 
Auther of * Darciester Towers.” Musiiu, $l. 


MEMOIR GCF JOSEPH CURTIS. A Model Man. Ly 
ATHATRINE M. Sepawick Author of Married or Sin- 
ples? aitd **’ The Linwoods,” 
Leslie.” * Live and Let Live,” &c., &c. Muslin, 
DU Cents. 

SQUIER’S CENTRAL AMERICA. The States ‘of 
Central America; their Geography, Topography, Cli- 
mate, Population, Resources, Productious, Commerce, 
Political Organizatious, Aborigines, &c., Compris- 
ing Chapters on Honduras, san Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa lKica, Guatemala, belize, the Bay Islands, the 
Mosquito Shore and the Hofiduras Inter-Oceani¢ 
way. by G. Squier, formerly Cha.ge d’Attaires of 
the United States io tue! Kepublies of Central america, 
With numerous Original Maps and Ilusirations. A New 
and Enlasged vo, Muslin, $5; lialt Cali, $2. 

WYOMING; ITS HISTORY, STIRRING INCI- 
DENTS, AND ROMANTIC ADVENTURES. By Rev. 
GEORGE D.D. Beautifully dilustiated. 
Mucliu, Si so. 


FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA; or, The Boy Trav- 
elers in the Land of the © zar. Ly W. LL. G. KINGSTON, 
k-q., Ati of * ‘Salt Water,” the Whaier,” 
* Mark worth,’ ‘*Maneo.”” &e. -Profusely and ele- 
gantiy Smuil Muslin giit, 75 cents. 


KING LICHARD TILE SECOND, 
OF ENGLAND. By Jacos With an illu- 
minated ‘Title-page and numerous Engravings. 16mo, 


Muslin, 60 cents; Muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents, 


HISTORY OF 


RICHARD THE TIIRD, OF 
With «n illuminated 
l6mo, Muslin, 60 


HISTORY OF KING 
by JACOB AVEOTT. 

ings. 

cents; Muslin, gilt edges, +5 cents. 


THE HAPPY HOME. By Author of 
“Letters to Bishop Hughes,” ** Romanisim at Wome.” 


16mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S WORLD OF MIND. The World 
of Mind. An klementary Book. By isaac ‘TayLor, 


Author of * Wesley and Methodism,” “1. oyoia and Je@n- 
uitism,’* “Natural History of Euthusiasm,” &c., «ce, 
lzmo, Musiin, $1 Ov. 

ATKINSON'S SIBERIA. Oriental and Western Si- 
beria: A Narrative of Seven Year's Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mougolia, the Khirgis Steppes, 
Chine-e ‘Tartary, aud pait of Central Asia. By Tuomas 
ATKinson. With a Map and numerous spliit- 
ed dilustratious, Svo, Muslin, $3 UU. 


GIESELER'S HISTORY. A 
Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun C. L. Gres- 
ELER ‘Translated from the Fourth Kevised. German 
dition, By SamueL Davipson. LLID., and Rev. Joun 
WHUNSTANLEY I.ULL, M.A. A New American Edition, 
Rev.sed and Eviied by Rev. B. omits, D.D., 
Professorin the Union Theological s minary, New York. 
Vols. L, 11., and III., Svo, Sheep, $6 


SOF CLE ” ICAL LAKE. A Novel. The Sad 
Anos Barton.—‘Mr. Gilfil’< Love- 
By GeorGe Lior. 


SCENES 
Fortunes of the Rx 
Story.—Janct’s 
baper, 50 cents. 

A Summer-Book. By Groner 
Beantiful.y dlu-trated from Designs 
Ly Imo, Musiin. cents; Half Calf, $1 60. 
JRA 


SDRETH’s PILLS ARE SAFE AND 

hi adapted for the cure of 

iu.ots and liver complaints, dyspepsia, giddine-s, and 
pains in the head, heartburn, 


LOTUS-FATING. 
CURTIS. 


and that dull, wearisome 
iveling after nieals, parti ularly aft.r dinner flatulence, 
S]KLS in in the stomach and bowels; and in ail cases of re- 
or chronical eostiveuess their is beyond esti- 
nate, 
not occasion any confinement to the house or alteration 
from the usual djet. Their operation is mild and pleas- 
aut, save when the impurities of the system have become 
highly vitiated, aud even then the slight inconvenience 
is immediately forgotten in the amazing liveliness and 
vigor which foilows. ‘The Brandreth pills destroy worms, 
purify the blood, remove all causes of irregularity in the 
functions of every organ, and are thus a treasure of heaith 
to both sexes. ‘Fheir virtues surpass all eulogy, and 
mu-t be used to be fully appreciated. Sold at 25 cents 
a box, with full d.rections, at No. 241 Hudson Street, No. 
296 Bowery, and at Pr. BRANDRETIVS privci,al 
ollice, ling, New York. Entrance No. 
vod Canal St cet. The above pills, sugar-coated, 13 cents 


bos 


i ii. JAMES, THE RETIRED PHY- 
SICIAN, discovered, while in the iast Ind.cs, a 
certain cure for consumption, asthma, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, and general debility. ‘The remedy was disc vere d 
by him w hen his only child, a daugi:iter, was given up to 
aie. Dlis child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
Desirous of benefitting his fellow mortals. he will : send 

- to thove who wish it, the reci pe containing full directions 
for making and using this reme: ty, Sree, on ieceipt of 
their name. Address, O. P. BROWN, No. 19 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. - 


BROTHERS, . 


Hope 


Purely vegetable in their composition, they do © 


| Scenery 


Hats.—iitvod tup.—Under-Sleevea, 


| 


TO ADVERTISERS 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A MAGNI:ICENTLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
CIRCULATING IN RYBRY SECTION OF THE UNION, * 
Offers unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 
their business prominently before the community. 
1. Only a limited space is devoted to Advertisements. 
2. The character and diffusion of the circulation are 
unequaled. 
3. The Paper is generally preserved for Binding. 
4. The Advertising Pages are rendered attractive, and 
ean not escape the attention of the reader, 
5. None but the most respectable 4ass of Advertise- 
ments are admitted. 
6. The charges are not as large, proportionally, 
those of any other Weekly or Daily Paper. 
_A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 


Advertise for Three Monthr or more, 


Trerus.—Fifty Cents a Line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


-ME-QUICK, 
THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 
Distilled from 
TULIPS 


Kiss-me-quick, the Perfume, | 
Kiss-me-quick, the Sachet, 
Kis<-me-quick Soap. 
EUGENE DUPU Y, Chemist aud Family Druggist, 
G09 Broadway. 


GINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CiliNi-s.— Ne other sewing machine for family’ 
use ever equ: led this, either as respects the beauty of the 

machine or the perfection and variety of its work. Call 

and examine it. 
I. Ms SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 


THE NORTHWEST COAST. 
HE NORTHWEST COAST; or, Three 


Years’ Residence in Washington Territory. By 
JamMrs G. Swan. Map and numerous INustrations. 
12mo, Muslin $1 25. 

- As mahy eyes are now turned toward the Pacific, Mr. 
Swan's book. wiil be received as a-valuable contribution 
to our limited stores of information respe: ting nien and 
things on the Western siqies of Gur. country. His nar- 
rative is enlivened by personal incideuts and adventures, 
and by legends avd ancedotes illustrative of cheracter 
among the natives of the fore.t.—Philacelphi. Christign 
Gbserver. 

In this hook we find the most Fatisf actory account yet 
published of onr * Northwest Coast.’ he deseriptions 
and incidents are often fult of life, and the cus- 
tums of the natives are depicted with a simplicity afd nat- 
uralnes= that vénches for its fidelity.—Busten Herald. 

A region whiel: has never before been daguerrdotyped 
by the explorer and described. Mr. Swan “has given us 
a very readable book. It abounds in incident, “and in- 
cludes a vast variety of topics connected with Indian life, 


characteristics of,the count: y, and the business pi osceuted 


there.— Providence Transcript. 


Published by H ARPE k & BROTHERS, 


Franklin 
New York. 


‘ 
A. 


GANDS SARS APARILLA— 

Is celebrated for the cure of ScroruLa, Storbutic 
Eruptions, and the nume ous cinco arising from an 
itnnjuive and vitiated state of the bio 


P epared and sold by A. Be & D. *SANDS, 100 Fulton | 


Street, New York. é 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
LOWERS. 


The sweetest and really the most perfec” 
BEAUTIFIER IN NATURE. 
This edmirable preparation of Elder Flower# is very 
fragrant as a perfume. Elder Flowers have, from the 
earliest ages, been esteemed as a miid and harnfless, yet 
most perfect beautifier of the Skin. Tan, Suh-burns, 
Freckles, Redness, &c., it will speedily and compeneny 
renove, 
(HILDREN.—It is singularly beneficial and ferfectly 
innocucus even to the youngest infant. - 
> HAVING.—It is valuable beyond any thing, ehnihita- 
ting every pimple and all roughness, rendering fhe skin 


‘soft and firm, preparing it so completely for the *azor. 


w ll be found beyond all praise, and needs only 4 trial to 
be approved. 
ELGENE DU PUY, Family Chemist, 
Broadway,WW. Y. 


Lotion.—Godfr ey’ s Extract of 


A SBLENDID NUMBER. 


| ARPERS -NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR SLPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FINISHING SCHOOL, 
Illustrated by Twelve Engravings. 
THE TRIBES OF THE THIKTY-FIFTR PAR- 
ALLEL. 
Iilustrated. by Fifteen Engrevings. 
THE DEATH OFsLOU IS XVI. By C. An- 


illustrated. by Three ‘Engtavings. 
OUR CHARLEY. 

Illustrated by Six Engravings. 
MARK WILTON’S WIPE, 
LYDTA LANKFORTS WEDDING. 
IN THE AUTUMN, 
OUR HUSBANDS. 


THE LOST ROOM. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERALS LEE, careh, STE- 
PHEN, ANI) DARKE, 
THE NYIFICATION. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By We M. TUACKERA 
ATIONS.— Lad News from Tuubri§ge.— A 
Faint.ng bit.—Four Head-Pieces, 
( HAPTER XAXVIL. In which various Ma hes are 


HAPTER XXXVIII. Sampson and the Phigstines. 
(uaprer XXXIX. Harry to the Rescue. 
CHapTerR XL. In whieh Harry pays off an 

and incurs some new ones, 

MUNCHAUSEN REDIVIVUS. 

‘MONTULY RECORD OF CURRENT EVE 

-LITERARY NOTICES. LBéoks of the Mont 

EDITORS TABLE, 

‘EDITOR'S EASY CILATIR. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATI 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —A Stave.—A HKar.—A Dor 

—A High Note. —A Low Note. —A shake.—A > 

Sharp. —A Flat.—A Natural Consequence. —An ante.— 

Allegro. 

FASHIONS TOR SEPTE MPER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Equestrian Costume. 


Debt, 


TS. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year . q 00 

upies for One Year. 00 

‘Three or more Copies for One Year 00 
And an Zitra Copy, gratis, for every Club af 


BC RI! ns. 
The Postage upon MaGAZIne’ gntist be 
is 


paid at the Otlice where it is received. The tape 
Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLIS@ERS. 
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